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WHAT THE FIRST SUMMER SCHOOL AT THE 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
WAS TO THE STUDENTS 


For years my friends and I had longed with a great 
longing to attend a Summer School. The attainment of 
our desire, at first, seemed most indefinitely remote, and, 
finally, began to look as if it was to be reserved as the 
very special triumph of a later generation. Yet we still 
dared to hope, even in the hour of deepest darkness. 
Then the unexpected happened. Some God-inspired men 
took thought of us, the army of struggling Convent-school 
teachers; they examined our work closely and deemed it 
worthy of encouragement. How good it was to feel that 
we no longer stood alone and unchampioned! The climax 
of our happiness came in the spring of 1911. It seems to 
me the joy we experienced when our Mother General an- 
nounced the Summer School a fact, and we, her students, 
chosen to attend, could not be exceeded on this side of 
eternity. May God bless everyone, from the Apostolic 
Delegate and the Cardinal down, who had anything to do 
with permitting, or promoting, or organizing the Summer 
School is, I am confident, the oft-repeated prayer of every 
teaching Sister in America. 

Years of waiting added zest to enjoyment. But no 
words of mine can ever tell what the Summer School was 
to us when it did come. In the first place, it far surpassed 
all our hopes. Not, indeed, in the equipment, nor in the 
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spacious halls of the University, not in the beautiful 
grounds with hill and dale, with their vastness and 
country solitude, and their remoteness from bustle and 
hurry—these were delightful, but they were only the set- 
ting fair and lovely of the richer jewels of culture, scholar- 
ship and kindness which we found in Brookland. It was 
these that went beyond our fondest hopes, and to such an 
extent that we began to think that at last we understood 
a little of the things the angels know, and something of 
what the Israelites must have felt when God manifested 
Himself to them on Sinai. 

‘*The happiness of Heaven must be intellectual enjoy- 
ment,’’ I said to a friend in an awed whisper as one of 
these soul-stirring lecturers left the platform, ‘‘an eter- 
nity like this could never pall on me.”’ 

“Tt is perfectly grand,’’ she replied as thoroughly 
wrapt in spirit as myself, ‘‘yet I think there should be 
more than intellectual delight in the life beyond life.’’ 

It was good to be there in the calm of that higher, 
holier atmosphere, to compare the products and results 
of an age run mad with the erudition and earnestness, 
with the zeal and simplicity and faith of those who were 
spending themselves that we, also, might drink of the deep 
Pierian waters. Language could not be extravagant when 
applied to the Faculty of the Summer School of the Cath- 
olic University. We did expect to find ripe scholarship at 
that central seat of learning, else why travel across a con- 
tinent, or from ’neath another flag to profit by what it had 
to offer? But we did not expect to find with ‘‘the wisdom 
of all the ages,’’ the zeal of the early Christians, an 
abiding love for souls, and the sweet lowliness and sim- 
plicity of Christ the King. We, who were strangers to 
the home-life of the University, were captivated from the 
start by the rare Catholic spirit of the place. The Univer- 
sity deserves to bear its name. Truly, in its establish- 
ment, God must have again looked over the void and 
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repeated: ‘‘Let there be light!’’ and light came to make 
new men of our and succeeding generations; to raise up 
new Adams from the slime. Aptly, indeed, do people call 
Brookland: ‘‘The Holy City!’’ 

I listened to eminent professors every hour of the 
school day for five weeks of days; I listened to the com- 
ments of my fellow-students on their professors, and thus 
it was I learned to know the manner of men with whom 
we had to do. Highest culture and the blessed humility 
of Christ make an admirable combination. Tell me, you 
who can, how did every professor of the Summer School 
succeed in acquiring both? We knew these men had 
searched the universities of Europe and America for the 
best scholarly acquirements. But where did the Catholic 
University Professors receive their training in all priestly 
virtues and manly accomplishments? Religion dominated 
the lectures. We found God wherever we turned—God, 
wedded to His laws of nature in those ever-to-be-remem- 
bered lectures in science; God in His own proper place 
in history, languages, education, wsthetics. The Church 
ceremonies made us realize in a degree the meaning of: 
‘the eye of man hath not before seen, nor his ear heard,’’ 
so perfect were High Mass and Benediction in every 
detail; so grand the singing under the able direction of 
Abbé Gabert. 

We were there three hundred students. Those whom 
I had the pleasure to meet were women of experience. 
They came from the Far West and the South—from Ore- 
gon, Texas and Canada; from the States of the Mid-West 
and those of the East. They were women whom it was a 
pleasure to know, representing upwards of sixty separate 
houses, and some twenty-six distinct Religious Orders. 
It ‘‘was good to be there’’ with them, with that body of 
mature-minded women who were versed in values, who 
held intellectual pursuits only secondary to holiness. All 
were so eager to learn so ready to assist and impart, so 
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sisterly and considerate in their relations with one 
another that they rendered the social conditions of the 
School exquisite. In the free hours, when scattered over 
the grounds, or resting under the beautiful trees, we dis- 
cussed at leisure questions of interest, resolved our doubts 
and made friends. The interchange of ideas was well 
worth another month of school. 

There were other lessons to be learned that were not 
less helpful. Every casual meeting with a member of the 
Faculty was a new source of inspiration. One fortunate 
encounter with the Right Reverend Rector turned his 
steps and ours, the eight Sisters of the Holy Names 
group, to the Power-House the center of engineering 
activity. The work of the last June classes was on the 
black-boards, and as we examined it our thoughts ran on 
as usual to the great things the Catholic University was 
doing for the nation. 

‘*Tf we only had a Henry VII to found and endow all 
the colleges you need,’’ one among us said to the Rector. 

The remark drew forth a most interesting account of 
the political, social, and religious conditions that made 
Oxford and Cambridge possible. How we enjoyed that 
talk as we wended our way back to Divinity Hall! We 
were going through the University ‘‘farm,’’ and had come 
to a small ravine under overhanging trees, the air was 
what that of Eden might have been before the Fall of 
Adam, the Rector paused on the further side of the incline 
to complete the subject, while we drank in the interesting 
narrative, beautifully recounted with all the charming 
simplicity that makes true greatness fascinating. I cite 
this incident out of many, only to give the uninitiated a 
peep into the ideal life of the Summer School at the Cath- 
olice University. 

We intentionally waylaid the Dean of the School, Rev. 
Dr. Shields, one of the greatest educators of our day, on 
every available occasion, ‘‘to hear something more about 
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education.’’ We knew through others that he was tired 
and grief-stricken, bereaved the previous week of a 
brother; but not in deed or word of his could we have 
known of his sorrow. His endurance, like his patience 
and his erudition, was inexhaustible. Never shall we for- 
get the hours we spent thrilled through and through by 
the rare qualities of his eloquence, or the delightful charm 
of his conversation. 

I had heard so much of the other Professors from my 
fellow-students that I resolved, when I could, to hear each 
one lecture on his own special branch. Following out my 
resolution, I went to the sanctum where Dr. Turner’s 
logic held his audience spell-bound, but I failed to find a 
vacant seat. I next turned to the Assembly Hall where 
Dr. Pace was lecturing on psychology, and both he and 
his listeners looked radiantly happy. The merry twinkle 
in his eye convinced me that where he was, there could be 
no monotony, and I recalled the Educational Meeting at 
Detroit. The lecture was in its last quarter, I regret to 
say, but like some weird creature the lecturer actually 
attacked the subject of heredity, on which I had had a 
recent burning discussion. I was pleased when the 
learned Doctor upheld the arguments I had used, but I 
was more delighted still with his manner, his style and his 
strength. The enthusiasm of his students was justified. 
Professor Landry seemed to me a source of central light, 
and all mathematics but the emanations of his brain; and 
after listening repeatedly to Professor McCarthy I came 
away dreaming dreams of historical charts, and planning 
a scientific anatomical basis for every important period 
in American history, to be clothed later with the nerve and 
sinew, the muscle and flesh of well-correlated details. Mr. 
Hemelt, versed in Anglo-Saxon and Old English, in Mil- 
ton, and Byron, and Wordsworth, made the beauty and 
strength of our mother tongue very attractive. Clear and 
expansive in his lectures, we were enabled to bring away 
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with us system as well as knowledge, methods whereby 
we can improve our own work in the school-room. After 
lecture hours he was always ready to help the many stu- 
dents who wished to appeal to his judgment on their liter- 
ary efforts. His candor and the enlightened encourage- 
ment he gave, were alone well worth the weeks spent at 
the Summer School. Mr. Crook was another of these 
indefatigable men who could not do enough for the Sis- 
ters. From early morn till late he was in the laboratory 
preparing the experiments for his physics class, or help- 
ing on some student in her work, always ready to answer 
the multitude of questions that was raised. The one 
regret of the entire class seemed to be that we could not 
have three years of such work under such direction and 
guidance. 

These lecturers it was given me to enjoy. At the dinner 
hour and elsewhere I heard much of Dr. McCormick and 
Dr. Moore, of Professor Parker, Professor Doolittle and 
Professor Teillard, of Dr. Wagner and Dr. Weber and 
of Dr. Marcetteau and I know not of how many others. 
The students of each class came away convinced that they 
had the best lecture of the day. It did my heart good to 
listen to the whole-souled praise around me, feeling that 
each student had found more than she had come to seek. 

We never realized before as we did at the University, 
that to Catholics belong the riches of the ages, and that 
as the Church in the past saved the effete Roman civiliza- 
tion, and refined barbarian nations and tribes and peo- 
ples, so it will again save a pagan age. Rev. Father Doyle 
added strength to this conviction. By his lectures on the 
Life of Christ we saw that the missionary spirit is still 
as energetic as ever, and as vital and effective. 

The culture at the University is not the mere culture of 
the refined animal, but the deep-seated soul-culture that 
comes from the charity of Christ. There, the Master is 
the model held up for imitation. To Christ, the Divine 
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Educator, these guardians of youth go to learn wisdom; 
their methods are based on Christ’s teachings in Galilee 
and on the Jordan. Of all the three hundred who fed and 
feasted at the banquet of the Summer School, I feel per- 
suaded that there is not one who will not emphatically 
endorse my verdict of its organization, its spirit, and its 
results. 

I marveled how so many kind men could be found on the 
staff of any one institution, and as I write this the memory 
of Dr. Dougherty’s, Father Vieban’s and Mr. Borden’s 
thousand and one kindnesses come to mind. But I under- 
stand this is the normal atmosphere of the place. Dr. 
Dumont, S. S., a son of France of the old school, answered 
my friend’s interrogatory in this wise: ‘‘I have been 
here seventeen years, Sister, and courtesy and kindness 
have always reigned.’’ 

What the Summer School has been to us it is impos- 
sible to say. I have been now a fortnight at home, and I 
cannot shake off the spell that was cast upon me at Wash- 
ington. To me and to many the Summer School has been 
worth more than a retreat, for practical religion was 
beautifully blended with all we heard and saw. To us the 
University Faculty was a Providence. Whithersoever we 
turned for spiritual and intellectual food we found men 
who apparently had freed themselves from the shackles 
of self, ready and willing to answer our call for help. 

‘¢We owe so much to you for this Summer School,’’ we 
repeatedly remarked to the Rector, ‘‘that we can never 
repay you.”’ 

The Rector began immediately to say that everybody 
but himself was instrumental in making the School the 
success it was. I told Dr. Shields of this conversation. 
‘‘Mer. Shahan,’’ the Dean replied, ‘‘has always been an 
ardent, loyal supporter of the movement,’’ and so the 
story ran on. How could any one fail to admire men 
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It means much and very much to come in contact with 
the intellectual and the manly; with the Galahads of the 
nation, and absorb mental food in an atmosphere purified 
and permeated by religion. I know whereof I speak, for 
I have taken lecture courses at other universities and I 
am proud of the degrees they conferred on me. I have 
passed the days of youthful enthusiasm, and still I can 
say in all sincerity of soul, that the Catholic University 
seems to me to be the greatest blessing God has ever 
bestowed on America. As a Summer School center it is 
unequaled. It has the buildings and the equipment neces- 
sary. Its nearness to the Federal Capital affords stu- 
dents many excellent opportunities to perfect knowledge. 
There was our trip to Mount Vernon, for instance, and 
as I stood near the tomb of Washington, I thanked God 
that there were such men as those who were with us to 
save the great nation founded by him whom we had come 
to honor. Our reception at the White House by President 
Taft is a memory to cherish. The visit of Mgr. Falconio 
to the School and that of the Cardinal added color to the 
most precious days of life. The Physics class, aecompa- 
nied by Father Doyle and Professor Crook, learned much 
that is valuable at the Bureau of Standards through the 
kindness of Mr. Fisher and his assistants. What we 
saw at the Capitol, the Congressional Library, the Bureau 
of Engraving, the Smithsonian Institute, etc., help to com- 
plete a liberal education. 

We went to Washington realizing our needs; we 
returned more than satisfied with our brief school days, 
and strong in the belief that there is no educational insti- 
tution superior to the Catholic University. From 8 a. m. 
to 6 p. mamay seem long hours of class and study, but 
they were not long enough for students of the Summer 
School. We burrowed, when we dared, into the night to 
complete the studies of the day. These long hours of 
work were made easy and possible for us through the 
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devotedness and kindness of the dear Sisters who pre- 
sided in the Halls, and saw to our comfort. The Sisters 
of Divine Providence in Divinity Hall, where our rooms 
were, deserve every praise. Even our little Saturday 
excursions had their kind leaders in Captain and Mrs. 
Coope, and Miss Reilly. In giving these details I am not 
telling how refined their attentions were, no one could, 1 
am only stating that the Summer School was an organized 
unit, every feature of which was characterized by culture 
and courtesy. Let me add that the courtesy did not end 
with closing day or at Washington. Rev. Father Vieban, 
S.S., with the innate delicacy that is his, accompanied the 
students to Baltimore, to enable us without loss of pre- 
cious time, to see what the old Maryland capital has to 
show its visitors. The world is not a hard world, or a 
bad world after all, when it can retain the best charm of 
the past combined with the highest good of the present— 
the perfection of spiritual and mental growth. All I could 
say would give only a dull, dim reflection of what the Sum- 
mer School was to me—to all its members. The beauty 
of it is, the effects are abiding. We go back to our school- 
rooms with increased knowledge, with methods perfected, 
with the ideal of Catholic education in broader, bolder 
relief, with a frequent: ‘‘God bless every member of 
the Summer School Faculty!’’ on our lips. The intellec- 
tual and spiritual loveliness that moved our souls to their 
very depths in this summer of 1911, give a new joy to life 
that cannot pass away. 
A Sister or tHE Hoty Nags. 
Montreal, 
Canada. 


DOCTOR LORENZ KELLNER * 


The centenary of the birth of Dr. Lorenz Kellner, which 
was lately celebrated at Trier, united representatives of 
all the different groups and branches of Catholic teachers 
and educationalists in Germany. To the elementary 
teachers he is the ideal of one of their own, a progressive 
pedagogue and yet faithful to the good old traditions, a 
reformer of the method in teaching children their mother- 
tongue, not by grammatical exercises, but by the use of 
the best models of literature, the model of an inspector 
and administrator. Educationalists consider him their 
master who has shown them how the details of their work 
must be based on the fundamental principles of education, 
how the technical elements of school work may be made a 
useful instrument for the training of body, mind and will; 
they see in him their model in dealing with the teachers 
and children by showing justice, kindness of heart, sym- 
pathy and encouragement, so as to make the visitation of 
the school a pleasure to all and an incentive to enthusiasm 
and new activity. Priests, professors, and others inter- 
ested in education, are grateful to him that by his writings 
he not only helped to reopen the treasures of the traditions 
of Catholic education to all, but that he gathered also 
from modern educationalists all the real good and sound 
results and combined the nova with the vetera in harmo- 
nious union at a time when Catholic educationalists in 
Germany were only just awakening to the fact that they 
were in danger of being left behind by the non-Catholic 
educational movement aroused by Pestalozzi, Salzmann 
and Basedow. 

One trembles to think of what would have become of 


1 Born January 29, 1811, died August 18, 1892. A list and description 
of Kellner’s works is given in Erinnerungsblatter by Adam Goergen, 
Trier, Paulinus-Druckerei, 1910. 
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Catholic training colleges and consequently of Catholic 
elementary schools in Prussia and other parts of Ger- 
many during the years of the Kulturkampf had Kellner’s 
writings not helped to secure beforehand a body of loyal 
Catholic teachers who in those trying years upheld the 
principles of Catholic education in spite of the many 
temptations on the part of the authorities to make the vil- 
lage schoolmaster the antagonist of the priest, as the 
burgomaster was usually no match for him by want of 
education. It is, therefore, rather an understatement to 
say that Kellner was for the German Catholic teachers 
what Windhorst was for the Centre party, inasmuch as 
Kellner exercised his influence almost single-handed at 
least for a number of years. 

His influence was, however, not limited to Prussia nor 
to the new German Empire, nor even to the German- 
speaking countries in its neighborhood, but extended also 
to other countries where his original works were not 
understood by the majority of educationalists. Father 
Bernard Dillinger writes from Scutari in Albania: ‘‘No 
other pedagogue is for teachers of such significance as 
Kellner; no one deserves better to be studied and consid- 
ered, to be explained and discussed; he towers above all 
pedagogues of the present time.’’ The Catholic Teachers’ 
Association of Tyrnan in Hungary predicts: ‘‘Your 
name will shine amongst the stars in the sky of Catholic 
education forever, and posterity will be blessed through 
it.’’ The Catholic teachers in Holland acknowledge with 
gratitude the help and encouragement they have derived 
from Kellner’s writings in times of stress and struggle, 
and they profess that he has inspired them with a super- 
natural view of their vocation, a strictly Catholic spirit 
and a joyful enthusiasm in the performance of their 
duties. Professor Parmentier, of Poitiers states: ‘‘Kell- 
ner is a personality whom Frenchmen can no longer 
ignore, The principles of education which he laid down 
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will secure permanency to his work and secure to his name 
one of the first places in the history of education. His 
rules of inspection are a model of practical pedagogy. 
Principles like his have the character of universality; 
they are applicable in all countries wherever there are 
schools.’’ 

To some critical spirit it might appear that these 
praises by his own coreligionists are perhaps due chiefly 
to the Catholic spirit and example, and not so much to the 
general educational value of his writings and his work. 
It will, therefore, be well to quote a few testimonials of 
non-Catholics. The Protestant Preussische Lehrerzeitung 
was fully aware that Kellner was not in harmony with 
the tendency of their ‘immortal’ Falk (the author under 
Bismarck of the Kulturkampf laws), yet the editors 
acknowledge that amongst Catholic educationalists who 
by their efforts and works have gained in a high degree 
the appreciation and respect of non-Catholic teachers 
Dr. Kellner ranks foremost; that he secured their grati- 
tude and love by his clear conception of the purpose and 
end of elementary education, by his excellent handling 
of practical school questions, by his epoch-making method 
of instruction in the mother-tongue, by his ideal concep- 
tion of the teaching profession, and by his unshaken loy- 
alty to elementary teachers. Although he opposed the 
union of all German teachers into one association and 
promoted the combination of Catholic teachers, the organ 
of the former finds many things in his writings which 
are beneficial and worthy of imitation, and agrees that 
he deserves to be ranked with the great educationalists 
of the nineteenth century. 

Schubert Polack, who knew him chiefly by his writings 
and by the work of the teachers Kellner helped to train 
at Heilingenstadt, calls him without reservation: ‘‘The 
model for all German Christian educators.’’ 

Perhaps the most striking testimony to Dr. Kellner’s 
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work and worth is that of Dr. Dittes, the anti-Catholic 
director of the Pedagogium in Vienna. We cannot resist 
the temptation to quote in full what Dr. Dittes wrote in 
1886 for Dr. Kellner’s seventy-fifth birthday and his 
retirement from his official position: ‘‘ Although we do 
not share Dr. Kellner’s views on ecclesiastical and school- 
political questions, we acknowledge fully and unre- 
servedly the great value of Dr. Kellner’s literary and 
official work by which he benefited the schools both as to 
special method and as to general pedagogical matters. 
Whilst we pay our sincere homage to t’.e jubilarian as to 
one of the most prominent German schoolmen, we wish 
him a long and cheerful time of rest and God’s richest 
blessing.’’ 

A wish has been expressed that a collection of Dr. Kell- 
ner’s writings should be published, containing, however, 
only those topics which are of general and lasting interest. 
If this were done, it would be a great boon to have a por- 
tion of the collection translated into English. Catholic 
education in North America, Australia, South Africa and 
the British Isles would gain considerably if Kellner’s 
principles were everywhere studied and applied and his 
example imitated. In the meantime it may, perhaps, be 
interesting and stimulating to those who are not able to 
read his works to know something of his life and of the 
way in which he gained so much influence on Catholic 
education in German-speaking countries.” 


1. EARLY LIFE AND EDUCATION (1811 To 1836) 


Dr. Kellner’s father was a Catholic schoolmaster who 
later on became Director of the Training College at Heili- 
genstadt in Prussian Saxony. He was brought up in a 


? The writer takes this opportunity to express his indebtedness to the 
different works of Kellner in his boyhood, in the training college, and in 
his professional work. His only regret is that during the six weeks he 
spent in Trier in 1885 he had no opportunity of seeing the great man 
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simple and strict way and developed early a strength of 
character which an effeminate education is unable to 
produce. His parents were not blessed with riches but 
made great sacrifices to give him a good education. From 
his twelfth year Dr. Kellner attended the Gymnasium at 
Heiligenstadt, but as he showed an inclination to become 
a priest and as his father hoped he might obtain an eccle- 
siastical scholarship, he went to Hildesheim in Hanover. 
The father’s hope was not fulfilled, for as a Prussian 
subject he was considered a foreigner at Hildesheim, and 
the son noticing with increasing anxiety that his expenses 
caused embarrassment to his father generously gave up 
his heart’s desire for the priesthood and, having decided 
to become a teacher, he entered the Training College at 
Magdeburg. We know no details of the time he spent 
there from the autumn of 1828 to the spring of 1831, but 
we have five of his certificates which testify to his knowl- 
edge, his character and his abilities as a teacher, both for 
normal children as well as the deaf mutes. The usual 
mark in the different subjects is ‘‘excellent,’’ there are 
a few ‘‘very goods,’’ and the only low note he struck was 
in singing. For five years he was a teacher in the elemen- 
tary schools of Erfurt, until in 1836 he was appointed by 
the Provincial Government Master at the Training Col- 
lege in Heiligenstadt. His education had fitted him emi- 
nently for this post and his early impressions and expe- 
riences had given a peculiar character to his whole life. 
As he could not serve God and his Church as a priest, he 
devoted his whole life to the same cause as a teacher. A 
teacher and a friend of teachers he remained all his life 
and his sympathies with the children and the teaching 
profession were well known and appreciated by non-Cath- 
olics. Although Protestants of different classes from the 
highest officials in the province down to the humblest 
village schoolmaster knew and appreciated his broad- 
minded tolerance of the convictions of others, neither they 
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nor his own coreligionists were ignorant of his sound 
Catholic spirit and his childlike piety. We see now 
clearly why Divine Providence prevented his ecclesiastical 
career, because he could do and did do such an amount 
of good to the schools in times and places where a Catholic 
priest would have been unable to exercise any influence, 
and his Catholic spirit was as ardent and as loyal as 
that of any priest. 

On the other hand, it was a great gain that in his early 
youth he received a higher education and a better prepa- 
ration than elementary teachers even now can obtain 
before commencing their professional training. He 
became an exceptionally qualified master of a training 
college and later on both in his writings and in his official 
work he showed a grasp of principles and an accuracy of 
expression which can hardly be expected from one who 
has not enjoyed the advantage of a classical education. 

There was another early impression which followed 
him through life and stimulated his activity, viz, the 
lack of method and enthusiasm in his early teachers, a 
defect which he helped others to correct by his writings. 
He says: ‘‘What was wanting in many otherwise good 
men of that time was chiefly the proper method and the 
electric spark which in a vivifying manner springs from 
the master to the pupil and produces a magnetic bond 
between them.’’ His special book on the method of Ger- 
man was intended to cure the first defect, his book on the 
History of Education the second; his works on general 
principles of education (Aphorismen, Volksschulkunde, 
Paedagogische Mitteilungen, Lose Blatter) serve both 


purposes. 
2. MASTER AT THE TRAINING COLLEGE (1836-1848) 


At the Training College in Heiligenstadt Lorenz Kell- 
ner found himself the youngest member of the staff and 
the collaborator of his father, an enthusiastic admirer of 
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Pestalozzi. The younger Kellner surpassed his principal 
and his senior colleagues in knowledge and capacity, and 
to him fell the lion’s share of work. He made his lectures 
interesting and stimulated the activity of his pupils to a 
high degree, so that they continued their education later 
on when they were acting as teachers. This zeal for pri- 
vate study has become a characteristic of elementary 
teachers in Germany, and there is no doubt that Kellner’s 
enthusiasm and example has been one of its chief sources. 
He was one of the first masters who introduced into the 
training college an elementary course of mental science, 
including, under the modest name of ‘‘ Denkubiingen,’’ 
the chief topics of Logic and Psychology. This course 
is now an integral part of the programme of German 
training colleges and has done a great deal to raise educa- 
tional study above the level of mere mechanism and 
technical training. 

Acting teachers in the ‘‘Eichsfeld,’’ whose education 
had been deficient, but who were willing to supplement 
it, found ready helpers in the Kellners, senior and junior. 
They met their pupils under a mighty oak tree near 
the castle of Scharfenstein, still known as the ‘‘school- 
masters’ oak.’’ Many of these enthusiasts walked for 
miles to attend these meetings in order to gain instruction, 
advice, sympathy and encouragement for their hard but 
beneficient work. From the circumstances under which 
Kellner worked at Heiligenstadt we can readily under- 
stand that in his younger years his influence appealed 
more to the intellect; in later years he was able to lay 
more stress on the formation of the character and relig- 
ious training. Yet in his own life piety and charity were 
never overshadowed by intellectual pride. The common 
morning and night prayers of the students at which he 
presided were solid and edifying and by his attendance 
at the public services he was a model to his pupils both 
by his regularity and his reverence. 
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His conduct towards his father was a living example to 
those who had an opportunity of witnessing it; the only 
difficulty of the latter seems to have been to ascertain 
whether the father was more fond and proud of his son 
or the son of his father. 

With all his work, Kellner still found time for private 
study and for writing. It was his love for children which 
urged him to devote his leisure hours to literature. This 
habit followed him all through his busy life even to his 
last years of rest and retirement from public work. Dur- 
ing the years he spent at the Training College he must 
have felt keenly, as we do now in English-speaking coun- 
tries, the absence of Catholic works on the history of edu- 
cation. The non-Catholic literature in this branch fights shy 
of the Middle Ages, especially of Scholasticism, ignores 
their educational progress and results and prefers to call 
its principles and methods by modern names, as if they 
had been unknown until the nineteenth century. Kellner 
having always been an exact and ardent scholar of history 
set to work to supply the defect. By his Short History of 
Education (Kurze Geschichte der Erziehung und des 
Unterrichtes) he supplied a text-book for students at 
training colleges which is short enough for the limited 
time at their disposal and yet sufficiently long to set 
before the future teachers some of the work of past ages 
in a way calculated to inspire them with enthusiasm and 
to make them long for more. That fuller treatment of the 
same matter is found in his Erziehungsgeschichte in 
Skizsen und Bildern which also supplies matter for lec- 
tures on this subject to busy masters at training colleges 
who cannot go to original sources. He helped to open 
these sources by acting as one of the chief editors of 
Herder’s Paedagogische Bibliothek, which consists of 
educational works of the past with introductions and com- 
mentaries so as to bring them up to the present termi- 
nology and thus to make them more intelligible and use- 
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ful. He himself edited the fourth volume of this series, 
viz, Johann Michael Sailer’s Paedagogisches Erstlings- 
werk, When he consented to cooperate in the publication 
of this series he had no idea of the great services it was 
going to render to the Catholic teachers in Germany. At 
that time the study of such works was only required 
from a few. Now, every Prussian teacher at his first 
certificate examination (i. e., after two or three years’ 
work in the school) must show a thorough knowledge of 
the work of a recognized author on education. It is very 
fortunate that Catholic teachers find works of this kind 
edited by Catholic educationalists which in every way 
compare favorably with non-Catholic editions. When the 
collection of Kellner’s selected works appears there is no 
doubt that it will be included among the recognized publi- 
cations and thus will produce good results for years to 
come. 

The six years spent at the Training College gave a 
certain bend to his character and activity; but in his new 
capacity he found new needs and discovered new means 
of supplying them. Thus whilst he continued his literary 
work for the benefit of the aspirants to the teaching pro- 
fession and their masters he added to it other topics for 
the instruction, warning and encouragement of acting 
teachers. 


3. scuuLRAT (1848-1886) 


The title ‘‘Schulrat’’ in Prussia has a double meauing. 
Very often it is only an honorary distinction bestowed on 
an inspector of schools or the director of an educational 
institution. In its real sense it signifies the administrator 
of elementary education in a governmental district 
(Regierungsbezirk) who is also a member of the govern- 
ment of the district. He is the superior of the inspectors, 
and has in his hands the appointment of all the elemen- 
tary teachers. He, therefore, combines the office of chief 
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inspector with that of administrator. The promotion of 
Kellner to such a post of honor and responsibility at the 
age of thirty-seven was undoubtedly exceptional, even 
in those times. It must have been due to the impression 
he made on the visitors of the Training College by his 
results, his conduct, and his literary work. His appoint- 
ment to a post in the far east of the kingdom at Marien- 
werder removed him for a time from the center of Cath- 
olic activity and from the circle of his friends, but it gave 
him also a more complete knowledge of the conditions and 
the needs of elementary education and elementary teach- 
ers which in its turn benefited both his literary and his 
official work of later years. He tells us hardly anything 
about his experience in Marienwerder, where he remained 
seven years (until July, 1855). We know, however, from 
his parish priest that less than a month before Kellner’s 
death, i. e., thirty-six years after he had left Marien- 
werder, some teachers from his former district who had 
made a pilgrimage to the Holy Coat were received by 
him as old friends and showed by their conduct that his 
memory was still green in east Prussia. 

The last thirty-six years of his life Dr. Kellner spent in 
Trier, where he remained in the same capacity as Schul- 
rat until 1886. Up to that time this office in Trier, as in 
other Catholic districts, had been held by a priest. Grad- 
ually laymen were appointed, but it shows a great amount 
of tact on the part of the Prussian government of the 
time to soften the pain of the change by the appointment 
of so devout a Catholic as Kellner. Ata later period such 
changes in educational offices were made with demonstra- 
tive tactlessness, especially in Catholic districts, not to 
the advantage of the feeling of loyalty. The original 
reserve of the clergy towards Kellner and the resent- 
ment of the change passed away as soon as his character 
was known and it proved the greatest blessing for Cath- 
olic schools in the district of Trier, that Dr. Kellner, who 
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during the period of peace had secured a good footing 
in his district remained in his office until the violence of 
the Kulturkampf had spent itself. 

His educational work was appreciated not only by the 
teachers and priests, but also by successive Protestant 
presidents of the district government. One might wonder 
why he was not promoted to a higher post which amongst 
other functions would have given him control over the 
training colleges of the province, a charge for which he 
was better fitted than most men; but by the time that pro- 
motion was due the educational authorities in Prussia had 
become violently anti-Catholic, and they knew that Kell- 
ner would never lend himself to become a tool for the 
suppression of Catholic loyalty. It did not hurt his 
feelings that he was not advanced in rank and position, 
for all his life he had acted on the principle to remain 
at a post until he was called from it and not to wish for a 
larger sphere of activity and influence but to wait until it 
was offered him. But he felt keenly the harm that was 
done to Christian education by the forces of evil which 
allied themselves with the persecutors of the Catholic 
Church. He prevented as much harm as he could, he 
acted fearlessly on Catholic principles, but he could not 
prevent the hostile measures of superior authorities, e. g., 
the exclusion of Catholic priests from religious instruc- 
tion in schools and the appointment of anti-Catholic or 
even infidel instructors. We need hardly say how much 
it grieved him to witness all this and to see the number 
of parishes without priests increase year by year. We 
must, however, admire his tact and self-control that alone 
made the tenure of office during these years possible 
for him; but he endured the constant pang and strain of 
that unhappy time for the good of Catholic education. 
His heart was in his work and his subjects revered and 
loved him. The circle of his friends grew year by year 
and his writings brought help and encouragement to 
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Catholic teachers who had to bear the brunt of the hostile 
attack. In his earlier years he had written for them his 
Volksschulkunde, a systematic work of reference and 
advice covering the whole range of elementary school 
management. It has many rivals and is perhaps not 
pretentious enough to attract attention on the book- 
market, especially as it has not an original scheme of its 
own. 

His other works on practical education, on the other 
hand, have attracted general attention because they are 
original and fresh, and therefore have no competitors. 
What Polack says of one of them, the Aphorismen, is true 
also of the Paedagogischen Mitteilungen and the posthu- 
mous Lose Blatter. 

‘“‘T knew him first by his Aphorismen. My good luck 
brought this book into my hands on my first appointment 
as teacher. I read this kind of pedagogy with surprise 
and my delight grew from paragraph to paragraph; they 
were so short and concise, every one a preface to a whole 
book. * * * To every question there was an answer, 
out of every error a finger-post, for every mistake a 
remedy, for discouragement consolation, for every doubt 
advice. It seemed to me as if I had been freed from the 
law of gravity. My profession appeared to me the great- 
est luck. I desire to live and to strive on those principles. 
This book was to be for me like the pillar of the cloud by 
daytime, the pillar of light at night.’’ 

Whilst quoting these words of a Protestant inspector 
of schools we must not forget that thousands of Catholics 
have derived even greater benefits from the study of Kell- 
ner’s works, and because he knew it he felt bound to con- 
tinue his literary work to the very end of his life. He 
insisted that Catholic education ought to be in no way 
inferior to its competitors, but rather that its results 
ought to surpass those of others, especially in the forma- 
tion of character. 

He died a pious and happy death without showing any 
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sign of fear. Why should he be afraid? He had worked 
for God, not for glory or for gain. He had seen evil days 
around him, but he also saw the good he and others had 
been able to do and he looked hopefully into the future. 
He wriies towards the end of his life: 

**Tf there is anything which makes me hope good things 
from the future it is the fact that nowadays the priests 
devote themselves more than ever to the study of educa- 
tion both in its theoretical and its practical aspects, that 
in the true ecclesiastical spirit they take it not only into 
their hands but also into their heads, that building on 
the firm ground of positive faith and a thorough knowl- 
edge of human nature they may know how to combine 
progress in science with religious and moral education.’’ 

The last quotation shows that Kellner’s name ought 
to be mentioned in the Catholic Educational Review, 
because it carries out the ideas of Kellner. 

Lamsert O. S. B. 


Erdington Abbey, 
Birmingham, England. 


THE RELATION OF THE SEMINARY TO THE 
GENERAL EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM* 


I have been requested to prepare a paper for this meet- 
ing of the Catholic Educational Association on ‘‘The 
Relation of the Seminary to the General Educational 
Problem.’’ In these United States we Catholics have been 
wrestling with this great question from a dual motive, 
viz: The securing of the continuation of Christ’s splendid 
mission among the children of men and the assuring of 
the permanency of our much loved and greatly appre- 
ciated republican institutions. For we realize that the 
two must go hand in hand. And in our struggle for the 
Christianizing and civilization of our fellow-citizens who 
can say we have not been terribly in earnest? No sacri- 
fice has seemed too great, no difficulty has proved too 
insurmountable, no perseverance has been found too try- 
ing in the grand and glorious struggle we have continued 
at great odds through all these years, until now our 
indomitable spirit of supernatural Faith and Christian 
enthusiasm has been crowned with the acknowledged suc- 
cess of our great system of Christian education in all its 
branches, from the humble parochial schools to the proud 
universities covering this fair land from one end of it to 
the other. 

The Catholic Church needs no apology for its ever 
insistent demand for the Christian education of its chil- 
dren. The history of 2,000 years attests the Church’s 
interest in things educational. Ever making the intellec- 
tual the handmaid of the supernatural, she has builded 
up, century by century, that most admirable system of 
Scholastic training which is the marvel of all thinking 
men. She has blazed the way down through the years 


*Read at the eighth annual meeting of the Catholic Educational 
Association, Chicago, 1911. 
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of pioneer endeavor, where others have been led to falter- 
ingly follow, until today she stands first and foremost in 
the ranks of educators, offering to the world the only 
education worthy of the name. 

Education must advance as civilization develops and 
makes progress among the people. And with the im- 
mensely rich traditions of our Catholic history in the 
past, who shall deny us a still more glorious future of 
accomplishment? 

The particular point I am requested to develop in this 
paper is the relation of the seminary to our practical 
educational work in the parish school. 

The intellectual and moral character of the pupil will 
rise no higher than the exemplar he finds in the teacher 
who guides his embryonic attempts to assimilate the mat- 
ter day by day provided for his mental food. In turn, . 
the teacher is more or less dependent for successful work 
upon the encouragement and wisely guided counsels of 
the priest in charge of the local school energies. If he 
be well fitted for his all important task, capable of enter- 
ing into the great work entrusted to his care, equipped 
intellectually and pedagogically, the school is sure of 
accomplishing the splendid results of a thoroughly well 
organized institution. If, on the contrary, he be ill pre- 
pared by neglect of study or proper guidance along these 
lines during his seminary course, the school is bound to be 
recognized as but a makeshift, doing more harm to the 
cause of Christian education than if it did not exist. Too 
often, in the past, have the best efforts of the great Teach- 
ing Orders of these United States been hampered in their 
work because the priest, learned and zealous though he 
may have been, and willing to do his best, was unin- 
formed as to proper school principles by reason of this 
particular feature of the sacred ministry in these parts 
having been overlooked or neglected in his seminary 
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I believe it to be a matter of paramount importance 
that some general system of pedagogy founded on the 
best methods now accepted by educators be insisted upon 
as a part of the seminary curriculum if we would go for- 
ward in this great work of Catholic education. 

Although the pastor is supposed to be the guiding prin- 
ciple of the parish school activities, of necessity much of 
the parish school work must be entrusted to the care of 
his curates, especially in the large city parishes. The 
pastor generally has not the time or the inclination to 
instruct his younger assistants in the manner of his work 
among the school children. If the young priest has not 
learned the most effective and best adapted methods of 
school work in his preparation for the sacred ministry, 
his only alternative is to learn by experience as his pas- 
tor did before him, and experience is a stern teacher for 
both priest and pupil, often resulting in most disastrous 
results to both. 

An objection may be raised that the present course of 
studies in our seminaries leaves but scant time for aught 
else. The curriculum of studies I admit, already demands 
strenuous application and hard study on the part of the 
candidate for Holy Orders; but we are considering in this 
topic the better fitting of our young priests for taking up 
the great work of instruction and intellectual development 
which our parish schools are endeavoring to carry out 
for the honor and glory of God and the salvation of souls. 
Surely these motives must appeal in a very forceful man- 
ner even to the hard-worked professor and students of 
the seminary. 

The knowledge of philosophy and theology ond canon 
law and liturgy and Scripture and chant are rightly 
insisted upon as a sine qua non in the candidate for the 
sacred priesthood. But in our rather singular and com- 
plex relation of pastor and people in this republic, in the 
peculiar position we find ourselves in regard to school 
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conditions, I venture to suggest that a practical way of 
assuring the very highest success of our splendid system 
of Catholic schools, would be to give at least some gen- 
eral instruction during the seminary course in pedagogy 
and the manner of successfully managing a parochial 
school. Under present conditions, this is one of the most 
important features of our priestly work among the peo- 
ple. For we must never forget that these little ones 
under our care today are to be the faithful of God’s church 
tomorrow and on the manner in which we do our duty 
towards them in the school physically, intellectually and 
morally will depend the Church of the future. 

In the limits and scope of this paper it would be pre- 
sumptuous in me to offer more than a suggestion as to the 
best means of remedying an admitted weakness in our 
school system. I have but endeavored to put before this 
convention the present need of help from the seminary 
for more successful work in our parish school, the need 
as I see it after an experience of nearly thirty years in 
parish school work. If I shall have succeeded in impress- 
ing upon the good directors of our seminaries the neces- 
sity of arousing a holy enthusiasm among the young 
levites under them and a generous spirit of sacrifice for 
this greatest work of the American Church among us— 
the successful parish school—I shall be happy in having 
prompted some thought leading up to the higher efficiency 


of our Catholic educational system. 
Francis J. Van ANTWERP. 


Detroit, Mich. 


EDUCATION IN SOUTH AMERICA 


During the colonial period in Iberian-America, that is, 
in the Spanish and Portuguese possessions on this side of 
the Atlantic, religion always proceeded hand in hand with 
exploration, colonization, and civilization. State and 
Church were intimately united, though their mutual rela- 
tions were not always peaceful, as the correspondence of 
the times permits us to discover. However, the ecclesias- 
tical spirit pervaded everything, and it is impossible for 
the student of history to lose sight of the Church. She 
accompanied the rough soldier into the wilderness, as 
she had followed the hardy mariner across the seas. She 
strove to curb their passions, to prevent their cruelties and 
injustices and to save their souls. If the natives of 
America seemed to be the first objects of her solicitude, 
she did not forget the conquistadores and their children. 
From the beginning she made education her foremost 
duty. Schools were established for the Indian wherever 
the Spaniard went, and some famous colleges arose, like 
that of Santa Cruz in Mexico, founded by the Francis- 
cans, and the large Jesuit college, Colegio del Principe in 
Lima, which owed its origin to the poet-viceroy, Prince of 
Esquilache, descendant of St. Francis Borgia. Colleges 
like that of El Rosario at Bogota, were, in course of time, 
established for the Spaniards, and centers of higher edu- 
cation, like the Universities of Lima, Mexico, Quito, 
Bogota, and the Jesuit College of Tucuman, spread their 
light throughout Spanish America. While in Brazil, too, 
such educators as the Jesuits were doing a noble work, no 
university, strange to say, seems ever to have been 
founded in the Portuguese dominions. 

Education during the colonial period was entirely in 
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the hands of the Church, though the larger institutions 
were founded by royal charter. The religious orders, 
especially the Dominicans, Augustinians, Franciscans, 
and Jesuits, were prominent in the work of education, 
the Jesuits being, from the latter part of the sixteenth 
century to the end of the eighteenth, the great educators 
of Spanish America. The expulsion of the Jesuits was a 
severe blow to educational work in colonial America. 
Their colleges were suppressed, or they exchanged mas- 
ters, while their splendid libraries and collections of 
manuscripts were scattered. 

But the end of Spain’s rule on the American continent 
was nigh; for it did not long survive the actions of Pom- 
bal and Aranda. With the independence of the colonies 
a new era began in education. The state took charge of 
it generally, while the old orders began that decline 
from which they have only begun to recover in recent 
years. Although Church and state remained united, 
the influence of the former had waned, and it too 
often had to encounter a marked antagonism on the part 
of the latter. The principles of eighteenth century philos- 
ophy had done their work too well, and a party arose, 
known as liberal, which, in its extreme form, the radical, 
is inimical to revealed religion, and, consequently, to 
religious education. Hence the battle of the future, in 
Spanish America as elsewhere, must be fought in the 
arena of education. 

To understand well the state of affairs in South Amer- 
ica it is necessary to treat separately of the different 
countries, as it is impossible to lay down any general 
statement that would hold good for all the republics. I 
shall only write of those countries with which it was pos- 
sible for me to enter into personal contact, namely, Brazil, 
Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, Peru, Colombia, and Panama. 
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Since the days of the empire, Church and State have 
been separated in Brazil, and, consequently, there is a 
secular and there is a religious field entirely distinct from 
each other. There can be no doubt that, since the days 
of the Braganzas, Brazil has made rapid strides, while 
religion has been immensely improved. Where there 
were formerly less than ten bishops there are now about 
forty, while the general standard of the clergy has been 
raised, although vocations to the priesthood are few. It 
stands to reason that Catholic education has experienced 
the same influences for good. 

My stay in Brazil was too brief to form a proper idea 
of the condition of education, either secular or religious, 
especially in its primary departments. The only primary 
schools I was able to visit were in the seaport town of 
Santos, and they were primitive indeed. One of these was 
a public school. A wretched little house served for the 
purpose, while a score or more of children occupied two 
small rooms on the ground floor. A delightful air of cour- 
tesy and amiability on the part of teachers and pupils 
made up, however, for the lack of elegance and comfort. 
One of the three schools visited, apparently the best of 
the three, was German. Although the children were 
absent, the general appearance of neatness and cleanli- 
ness made quite a favorable impression. I may remark, 
in passing, that German influence is very pronounced 
in Southern Brazil. 

As far as personal observation is concerned, I was more 
fortunate in regard to secondary and higher education. 
Brazil may not boast of a university, though she pos- 
sesses separate faculties, such as that of medicine in 
Bahia, in the old Jesuit College. This school of medicine 
enjoys quite a favorable reputation. 

In Catholic higher education for boys, the Benedictines 
and the Jesuits stand foremost. The former are made 
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up of various nationalities, Germans being especially 
numerous; for the old Brazilian congregation has long 
since gone to pieces. The College of S. Bento at Rio de 
Janeiro is connected with the picturesque old abbey over- 
looking the harbor. It is a military college. Here, as in 
other similar institutions, army officers are detailed to 
drill the boys, and sixty days each year, spent in exercises, 
take the place of military service. 

A no less flourishing college is one in the city of S. 
Paulo, the educational center of Brazil. The best families 
send their children to this college, which compares well 
with similar institutions the world over. It is attached to 
the Benedictine abbey, of which the head, heart, and soul 
is the energetic abbot, Dom Miguel Kruse, who, before 
entering the Order, was a secular priest in the United 
States. 

Besides the gymnasium, or college proper, there is here, 
also, a faculty of philosophy and letters, in which higher 
studies are pursued, in accordance with modern methods. 
It is the ambition of the abbot to increase the efficiency 
of the institution, and he even dreams of the possibility of 
a university. 

Another well-known educational center in S. Paulo, but 
under Protestant auspices, is the Mackenzie College, 
endowed by funds given in memory of John T. Mackenzie, 
of New York. Originally an adjunct to the Presbyterian 
mission, it is now independent, and supposedly nonsecta- 
rian; for in compliance with the wish of Brazilian parents 
religion is excluded from this and and some other Protes- 
tant institutions. The college is conducted on American 
models, and it has exercised a considerable amount of 
American influence. 


URUGUAY 


There is, probably, more hostility to the Church in Uru- 
guay than in most other countries in South America, 
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although Church and State are united, and the bishop and 
seminary receive a subvention from the government. The 
Jesuit Fathers have charge of the seminary, but here, as 
in other countries of South America, there are few voca- 
tions to the priesthood. The public schools are neutral, 
and the teaching of religion is excluded, while the state 
university is said to be rationalistic in its tendencies. 


ARGENTINA 


This young country is wonderful in its developments, 
and its capital, Buenos Aires, justly counts as one of the 
great cities of the world. In point of population it ranks 
fourth in the Western Hemisphere. Education in Argen- 
tina has kept pace with the general progress of the repub- 
lic, and public schools are found everywhere, while there 
is no lack of private institutions of learning. Primary 
instruction is obligatory, and, on the part of the govern- 
ment, gratuitous. There are also numerous public col- 
leges for secondary education, under the auspices of the 
government, while higher learning has its seat in several 
universities, those of Buenos Aires, Cordoba and La Plata 
being the most prominent. 

The University of La Plata, hardly seven years old, is 
truly wonderful, from architectural, artistic and educa- 
tional standpoints. With its two thousand students, its 
splendid group of buildings, its valuable museum, and its 
astronomical observatory, it deserves to rank with the 
important universities of the world in a city of almost 
100,000 population which is scarcely more than a quarter 
of a century old, and the founder of which is still living. 
La Plata with its university is a miniature and a copy 
of the entire marvelous republic, the remarkable progress 
of which must be attributed to the liberal and enlight- 
ened policy of the government which has encouraged for- 
eign immigration and foreign capital. © 
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Unfortunately, however, religion finds no part in the 
curriculum of Argentine state education, and much 
depends on the personal character of teachers and profes- 
sors. While the atmosphere of Cordoba, with its ven- 
erable university, seems to be entirely Catholic, that of 
young La Plata is said to be tinged with rationalism. 

Religion is not permitted to enter within the walls of 
the public schools as such, though the clergyman is 
allowed to instruct the children in catechism after school 
hours. Any one at all acquainted with the fundamental 
principles of education must see how inadequate such 
teaching is to lay the foundations of sound morality. 

And yet, the government of Argentina today is not 
hostile to the Church, and the vast bulk of the population 
is Catholic, at least in name. And what is the Church 
doing to counteract the evil influences that surround her 
children? In the Church, as well as in the country at 
large, signs of increased activity are visible. It is quite 
natural that, depending so completely on the government, 
the Church in colonial times had fallen into somewhat of 
a routine. But, through friction witi other nations, and 
by the necessities of the times, there is an awakening, 
although very much remains to be desired. 

The parochial school system, as we understand it, is, 
in Argentina, still in its infancy. Last year there were 
only four parochial schools, strictly speaking, in the city 
of Buenos Aires, while about twenty-two existed in other 
portions of the republic. Still the extent of Catholic 
education must not be gauged by the number of parochial 
schools, for there is an abundance of Catholic educational 
institutions, many of them gratuitous, all over the coun- 
try, some under private auspices, others more or less 
under the influence of the Church. In the city of Buenos 
Aires, with its 1,200,000 population, there are fifty-two 
Catholic schools for boys and about ninety-one for girls. 
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A large proportion of these consists of colleges, or acade- 
mies in which tuition is paid. Some are conducted by 
the members of religious orders and congregations, such 
as the Jesuits, Christian Brothers, Ladies of the Sacred 
Heart, the Salesian Fathers, the Dominicans, the Irish 
Sisters of Mercy, the Sisters of the Sainte Union, the 
Visitation Nuns and others. To a number of these paid 
schools gratuitous schools are also attached. In Buenos 
Aires alone, education can be obtained free under the 
auspices of the Church in about sixty schools at least, not 
to speak of those connected with paid institutions. A 
considerable number of these belong to asylums, which 
are quite numerous. Similar means of education are 
found in the other dioceses of the republic in proportion 
to the population.: 

A considerable number of schools in Argentina is main- 
tained by the ‘‘Circulo de Obreros,’’ a society of working- 
men, established by the Redemptorist, Father Grote, for 
the benefit of the working classes. It will thus be seen, 
that although Catholic educational facilities are, perhaps, 
not in keeping with the seven millions of Argentina’s 
population, the Church is working hard in the right 
direction. 

Catholic higher education is still in its infancy. With 
the exception of La Plata, of which the students are 
educated elsewhere, and the small diocese of Santiago del 
Kstero, all the dioceses of Argentina have their seminary 
for the priesthood, that of Buenos Aires being in charge 
of the Jesuits. The college of the ‘‘Salvador’’ in Buenos 
Aires, under the direction of the Fathers of the Society, 
is one of the most important colleges of the land. During 
my sojourn in Buenos Aires a Spanish Catholic Inter- 
national Congress of Education, opened in this college, 
was one of the features of the great independence cele- 
brations. There is a Catholic university in Buenos Aires, 
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but it is still incipient and far from being in keeping with 
a country like Argentina. It has faculties of law and 
social science, and it is under the direction of Monsignor 
Luis Duprat. 

As a valuable adjunct to the work of Catholic educa- 
tion must be mentioned several societies laboring for its 
promotion. ‘l'o these belong the Literary Academy of La 
Plata, composed of the San Salvador alumni, the Alfa y 
Omega, which has as its object the diffusion of good 
literature, the Association of the Good Press, with a simi- 
lar object, the Central Committee of the Ladies for the 
Seminary, the Congregation of Christian Doctrine, the 
League of Catholic Instruction, and others. The last 
named strives to defend Catholic education, and to obtain 
religious instruction in the schools, subject to the state. 


CHILE 


Of all the countries of South America, Chile has, prob- 
ably, been most energetic, in proportion to its means and 
population, in promoting the cause of education. Though 
not compulsory, instruction in Chile is imparted gratui- 
tously by the state. At present there are about 2,275 
elementary schools with over 4,000 teachers, and 172,000 
pupils. Beside these the government subsidizes 118 pri- 
vate elementary schools. Primary schools exist in cities, 
towns, villages, and even hamlets of only 300 inhabitants. 
The society of the Proletariate School endeavors further 
to extend the benefits of education to the very poor. 

Secondary instruction is imparted in the National 
Institute of Santiago, which is a preparatory school for 
the university. It was founded in 1813. There are also 
lyceums or colleges in every town of importance. 

Chile has devoted great attention to pedagogy, with a 
large number of normal schools, the first of which was 
founded by President Manuel Montt. For a long time 
the German pedagogic system prevailed entirely; but, 
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some years ago, the government engaged the service of 
two ladies, Catholics, to introduce the American system. 
These ladies, Miss Agnes Brown, a graduate of Ann 
Arbor, and Miss Caroline Burson, of St. Mary’s, Indiana, 
have been quite successful. 

The state university of Chile has been developed from 
that of colonial times, the University of San Felipe. 
There exists, also, an institution, known as the University 
of Chile, founded in 1843, on the model of the Collége de 
France, the object of which is to centralize and direct the 
studies of the republic. It is divided into a number of 
faculties, including theology. 

Besides these general educational institutions, Chile is 
also rich in special schools, in which mining, agriculture, 
industry and commerce are taught. Prominent among 
these is the Quinta Normal, situated, with its various 
departments, in a beautiful park in Santiago. Chile pos- 
sesses, also, its schools of music and the fine arts, and an 
institute for the deaf, dumb and blind. 

Although here, as elsewhere in Latin countries, there is 
a party inimical to the interests of religion, it has not 
succeeded in banishing it from the schools. Some of the 
larger institutions, like the normal schools, have a chap- 
lain whose duty it is to impart religious instruction to the 
children. However, in spite of all this, much damage 
may be effected by anti-religious teachers. 

In 1900 the late Archbishop Casanova wrote in one of 
his admirable pastorals, which have been published in a 
neat volume by Herder in Freiburg: 

“It is true that the law orders that religion shall be 
taught in the schools, but, thus far, the results have not 
been satisfactory. * * * 

‘‘With what right is it permitted among us, that per- 
sons occupy professorial chairs, and direct public schools, 
who boast of their intention to wrest the Faith from the 
people, and corrupt youth by education?”’ 
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He, consequently, urges that, according to the decrees 
of the Latin American Council, held in Rome in 1899, 
parochial schools be established, at least one for each 
parish. 

Some time before, in 1870, the Society of Catholic 
Schools of St. Thomas Aquinas had been founded in San- 
tiago, with the object of establishing education upon a 
religious basis. Last year the Society had twelve schools 
in operation, besides a night school for adults. The dio- 
cese of Santiago possesses, also, its normal school for 
teachers. The ‘‘Centro Cristiano,’’ the diocesan council 
for primary instruction, directs education in the same 
diocese. 

Diocesan seminaries for the education of candidates 
for the priesthood exist throughout the republic, that of 
Santiago being the largest in America, excepting, prob- 
ably, the Seminary of Montreal. 

The Catholic University was founded in Santiago by 
Archbishop Casanova in 1886. It is now a flourishing 
institution, with faculties of law, mathematics, agricul- 
ture, industry, civil engineering, and so forth, the faculty 
of theology being located in the seminary. 


PERU 


The work of education in Peru is progressing, in spite 
of difficulties, and American influence is quite marked. The 
present educational system is undergoing a process of 
organization under the direction of an American, and 
American teachers, irrespective of their religion, are 
employed. Although religion enters into the curriculum, 
there is a tendency in some quarters to naturalize it, and 
to substitute so-called moral instruction for supernatural 
doctrine. The venerable university of St. Mark, the old- 
est in America, the cradle of which was in the Dominican 
Monastery of Lima, stil] exists. It calls itself to this day 
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the ‘‘Pontifical University,’ as it was founded by Papal 
brief, but its founders would hardly recognize it now. 
Occupying one of the old Jesuit houses, its influence is 
said to be unfavorable to religion. The youth of the coun- 
try have hardly any means to enjoy higher education 
under Catholic auspices. 

There are some Catholic colleges for boys and girls, 
conducted by the Jesuits, the Fathers of Picpus, the 
Ladies of the Sacred Heart, and others, but these are 
searcely adequate. The normal school in Lima is under 
the direction of the Ladies of the Sacred Heart, in a 
part of the old Jesuit college known as the ‘‘Colegio del 
Principe.”’ 

The native clergy in Peru, in steadily diminishing num- 
bers, have all they can do in the work of the ministry, 
while those that come from the seminary in Lima, under 
the direction of the Spanish Fathers of Archbishop 
Clavel, of Santiago de Cuba, are few indeed. The only 


hope of Catholic education in Peru seems to lie in impor- 
tations from abroad. 


COLOMBIA 


From Colonial times down, Santa Fé de Bogota, the 
capital of Colombia, has been a literary center. It has 
been called the ‘‘ Athens of South America,’’ and its col- 
lege of the Holy Rosary was, at one time, justly famous. 

Colombia has witnessed the same struggle between the 
religious and the purely secular tendencies that have 
characterized the history of modern education in every 
country of the globe. Under President Mosquera the 
latter gained a signal victory, with the expulsion of the 
Jesuits, and other religious orders, and the complete 
secularization of education. But there has been a reac- 
tion, Colombia has retraced its steps, and, today, it 
acknowledges the importance of uniting secular with 
religious instruction. 
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Higher education is given in the universities of Bogota, 
Popayan, Medellin, and Cartagena. The venerable col- 
lege, ‘‘El Rosario,’’ still continues under the patronage 
of the government, while secondary education may be 
obtained in a number of colleges throughout the land. 

Primary education, while gratuitous, is not obligatory. 
There are about two thousand public schools in the repub- 
lie which, however, do not meet the demands. Leaving a 
number of private schools out of consideration, I find 
that, in 1906, the highest number of children receiving 
public education was fifteen per cent, notably in the 
department of Caldas, while the average throughout the 
country was less than five per cent. 


PANAMA 


I can say but little of education in this small republic 
which is of the greatest interest for the outside world, 
owing to the canal that our government is constructing. 


Education here appears to be somewhat in an incipient 
stage, although the Panama government is erecting a 
university which, to judge from the building, is to be quite 
important. There is a ministry of public instruction, but 
the prevailing sentiment seems to be hostile to religion. 
Until recently the Christian Brothers conducted the nor- 
mal school, but it has been taken away from them. 

The only religious orders I know in this republic 
devoted to the work of education are the Christian Broth- 
ers, and the Sisters of Charity. While Americans have 
been pouring into Panama, little has been done by Catho- 
lies here to promote the cause of religion or education in 
that country. 

CuarLes CURRIER. 


THE CONDUCT OF THE TEACHER IN THE CLASS 
ROOM 


When King Lear asked old Kent why he wished to be in 
his service he answered: ‘‘ Because you have that in your 
face which I would fain call Master.’’ In the light of this 
incident we get a glimpse of human nature that has a 
strong bearing on our subject. What was it Kent saw? 
It was the expression in appearance and conduct of a soul 
within. In other words it was the character of the man 
visible in his countenance that captivated Kent and drew 
from him a willing service. We are very much the same 
and children are not different. Most men are willing 
to follow a leader when they see that he is properly quali- 
fied. Most children are willing to be governed when they 
see that the teacher is able to govern and to teach. These 
qualifications express themselves in external conduct. 
Life is at least three-fourths conduct. The source of con- 
duct is character. 

The two elements that form the foundation of the teach- 
er’s conduct are character and knowledge. The former is 
an essential without which nothing can be done toward 
the end for which Christian education was instituted; the 
latter gives the strength, ease, assurance and ability that 
are necessary and gratifying to teacher and pupil. Like 
begets like. It is the character of the teacher that begets 
character in the pupil, and the light of knowledge glowing 
in the soul of the teacher cannot but enlighten the dark- 
ened mind of the untaught child. 

“Thou must be true thyself 
If thou the truth wouldst teach; 


Thy own soul must overflow 
If thou another soul wouldst reach.” 


Without these the teacher may be able to transfer some 
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dry timber to the attic of the children’s minds but that is 
not the end of Christian education. 

One cannot give what she does not possess: The plan 
must be in the mind of the architect; the image, in the 
mind of the sculptor; the song, in the heart of the poet; 
the ideal, in the mind of the teacher, or there will be 
failure in the execution. The teacher must be even more 
than she desires her pupils to become. The water in the 
fountain must exceed its capacity or there will not be an 
overflow. One of the best and most experienced teachers 
in the State of New York was noted for his careful prepa- 
ration of every lesson before entering the class room. 
Being asked why he did so, for his ability was well known, 
he replied: ‘‘I would rather see my pupils drink from a 
running stream than from a stagnant pool.’’ Spalding 
says, ‘‘Not what a teacher says, but what he is, and does, 
draws the young brood after him.’’ 

We cannot enter into a discussion of the fundamental 
laws of mental development here; it is no longer neces- 
sary to prove their existence and value, but it is well to 
note how the character of the teacher as expressed in 
her conduct affects the life of the pupils through the lat- 
ter’s instinctive tendency to imitate the words, actions, 
manners and other characteristics of those with whom 
they associate. In the earlier years of the child’s life he 
relies on his parents for the models of his imitative activi- 
ties, but on entering school, the teacher supplements the 
parents and becomes a new center on which the child 
orientates his inclinations to reproduce in himself and 
his actions what he perceives in others. ‘‘From the 
standpoint of society a good deal, if not all, of what the 
child does, is easily traced to some copy set by environ- 
mental conditions. He is constantly copying the activi- 
ties, customs, motions, ete. that surround him * * * 
With the child the emphasis is not on the copying of a 
certain act, but on the attainment of a certain experience 
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that comes through the copying or imitating. * * * 


In other words, to the child’s consciousness the signifi- 
cance of the act is not in it as an imitation, but in that it 
helps define a new experience that is felt as desirable.’’ 
(King, Psychology of Child Development, pp. 119-20.) 
The same truth is confirmed by Professor Baldwin who 
says, ‘‘Was there ever a group of school children who 
did not leave the real school and make a play school? 
* * * The point is this: The child’s personality grows, 
growth is always by action; he clothes upon himself the 
scenes of his life and acts them out; so he grows by what 
he is, what he understands, and what he is able to per- 
form. (Mental Development in the Child and Race, p. 
361.) 

Quoting Dr. Shields (The Psychology of Education, p. 
296-297), we read: ‘‘Impelled by the instinct to imitate, 
the child appropriates the actions and the attitudes of the 
people of his environment. The hidden springs of these 
actions and attitudes at first in no way concern him. 
Through the performance of the action, however, or 
through the assumption of the attitude, he is gradually 
led into a dim understanding of the inner meaning, and 
as the understanding grows upon him, so does his keen- 
ness in the observation of the details in his model that at 
first escaped his notice. From the realization of these 
details in his own actions he gains a still deeper insight 
into the cognitive processes that underlie the actions of 
the chosen model.’’ If the quotations from these authori- 
ties are true—and who will doubt them? the application 
to our subject is too evident to need further emphasis. 

Almost constantly the eye of the pupil is receiving 
impressions and instantly communicating them to the 
soul where they contribute to the growth of his mind 
and character. What about the impressions made in 
unguarded moments? Are they always desirable? These 
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will the more surely be a revelation of the teacher’s char- 
acter as in such moments oue wears no disguises. Hence 
the necessity of being what one seems, in dealing with 
children; for they are gifted in discerning the real from 
the assumed. 

I may be pardoned for quoting at length from W. G 
Jordan’s paper, ‘‘The Power of Personal Influence’’ as 
it has a close bearing on this phase of our subject— 
Character as a source of conduct. He writes ‘‘The only 
responsibility that a man cannot evade in this life is the 
one he thinks of least,—his personal influence. Man’s 
conscious influence, when he is on dress-parade, when he 
is posing to impress those around him,—is wonderfully 
small. But his unconscious influence, the silent, subtle 
radiation of his personality, the effect of his words 
and acts, the trifles he never considers,—is tremendous. 
* * * Into the hands of every individual is given a 
marvelous power for good or for evil,—the silent, uncon- 
scious, unseen influence of his life. This is simply the 
constant radiation of what a man really is, not what he 
pretends to be. Every man is radiating sympathy or 
sorrow or morbidness or cynicism or happiness or hope 
or any of a hundred qualities. 

There are men and women whose presence seems to 
radiate sunshine, cheer and optimism. You feel calmed 
and restored in a moment to new and stronger faith in 
humanity. There are those who focus in an instant all 
your latent distrust, morbidness and rebellion against 
life. Without knowing why, you chafe and fret in their 
presence. You lose your bearings on life and its prob- 
lems. Your moral compass is disturbed and unsatisfac- 
tory. It is made untrue in an instant, as the magnetic 
needle of a ship is deflected when it passes near great 
mountains of iron ore. 

There are men who float down the stream of life like 
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icebergs,—cold, reserved, unapproachable and self-con- 
tained. In their presence you involuntarily draw your 
wraps closer around you, as you wonder who left the door 
open. These refrigerated human beings have a most 
depressing influence on all those who fall under the spell 
of their radiated chilliness. But there are other natures, 
warm, helpful, genial, who are like the Gulf Stream, 
following their own course, flowing undaunted and undis- 
mayed in the ocean of colder waters. Their presence 
brings warmth and life and a glow of sunshine, the joyous, 
stimulating breath of spring. 

There are men who are like malarious swamps,—pois- 
onous, depressing and weakening by their very presence. 
They make heavy, oppressive and gloomy the atmosphere 
of their own home; the sound of children’s play is stilled, 
the ripples of laughter are ‘ozen in their presence. They 
go through life as if each day were a new big funeral, 
and they were chief mourners. There are others like the 
ocean; they are constantly bracing, stimulating, giving 
new draughts of tonic, life and strength by their presence. 
There are men who are insincere in heart, and that insin- 
cerity is radiated by their presence. They have a won- 
drous interest in your welfare,—when they need you. 
They put on a ‘‘property’’ smile so suddenly when it 
serves their purpose, that it seems the smile must be con- 
nected with some electric button concealed in their clothes. 
But they never play their part absolutely true, the mask 
will slip down sometimes; their cleverness cannot teach 
their eyes to look the look of sterling honesty; they may 
deceive some people, but they cannot deceive all. There 
is a subtle power of revelation which makes us say: 
‘Well, I don’t know how it is, but I know that man is not 
honest.’ 

Man cannot escape for one moment from this radiation 
of his character, this constantly weakening or strength- 
ening of others. He cannot evade the responsibility by 
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saying it is an unconscious influence. He can select the 
qualities that he will permit to be radiated. He can culti- 
vate sweetness, calmness, trust, generosity, truth, justice, 
loyalty, nobility,—and make them vitally active in his 
character,—and by these qualities he will constantly affect 
the world. * * * ‘To make our influence felt we must 
live our faith, we must practice what we believe. It is 
useless for a mother to try to teach gentleness to her 
children when she herself is cross and irritable. The child 
who is told to be truthful and who hears a parent lie 
cleverly to escape some little social unpleasantness is not 
going to cling very closely to truth. The parent’s words 
say, ‘don’t lie,’ the influence of the parent’s life says, 
‘do lie.’ No individual is so insignificant as to be with- 
out influence. We should be not merely an influence,— 
we should be an inspiration. By our very presence we 
should be a tower of strength to the hungry souls about 
us.’’ Here again the application is obvious. 

Time is required—and not a little of it either—to make 
anything permanent in the formation of character. Most 
people will believe it if they are sincere with themselves 
and have good memories; it cannot be made in a factory 
like soap, pins and shoestrings—millions at a time with 
no variations. Each child that comes to us is a new 
problem and should be studied and solved in the light of 
what faith teaches us is the value of an immortal soul. 
No fixed rules can be given, for in the realm of souls no 
two are alike, nor have they similar needs. 

There is time to touch on only a few of those virtues 
which the teacher should practice and these should be 
an evidence to the pupils that her life’s work is modeled 
on that of the world’s great teacher—Christ. Then and 
then only may she hope to see the virtues taught by 
Him reflected in the lives of her young charges. As the 
character of Christ was an embodiment of all virtues so 
should the teacher’s endeavor be to imitate Him and thus 
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become a safe model for her pupils. Patience is much 
needed. And why not be patient with the children? 
Barrie says, ‘‘The life of every man and woman is a 
diary in which he means to write one story and writes 
another; and the humblest hour is when he compares the 
volume as it is with what he vowed to make it.’’ Children 
are not different. Genuineness in the teacher goes far 
toward developing the same trait in pupils. T. B. O’Hara 
writes: ‘‘In all superior people, there is a directness, a 
lack of evasion and subterfuge, an inherent candor and 
simplicity. From such as these, with the hearts of little 
children, truth sounds more true because all smallnesses 
and obstructions have been lived down or trained away.’’ 
Meekness and humility are the virtues our Master would 
have us practice: ‘‘Learn of Me.’’ In teaching the world 
this lesson He offers himself as the model we should copy. 

In every work done by man the end is reached by means 
appropriate to the end and in harmony with the dignity of 
the act. In her endeavor to accomplish the end of her 
work, the teacher will find that nothing will be of greater 
importance than the exercise of tact. The study of litera- 
ture will furnish many illustrations worth noting. In 
George Eliot’s great novel we find Savonarola’s dealings 
with Romola worthy of attention. He possesses the art of 
suggesting effectively. He has that quiet power of taking 
it for granted that he will be obeyed. ‘‘You are fleeing 
in disguise’’ means you are a hypocrite, liar, coward, but 
he does not use these words. There is no harshness in his 
tone; it is the quiet statement of the truth which arouses 
no antagonism. He does not hurry her; he is patient but 
firm. In the same novel we find Dino’s message to Romola 
failed for want of tact; it was not given in the proper 
solvent. Romola could see nothing in his conduct but 
inhumanity to his family and that repelled her. ‘‘Oft- 
times our very virtues slay our virtues.’’ Often an other- 
wise good teacher fails in her most cherished efforts 
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because in an unguarded moment she lets a word fall that 
casts a reflection on the family, home or nationality of 
the child. The art of pleasing should be cultivated. We 
find this in a high degree in Tito Melema; he always 
knows what to say and do. We may have well-nigh 
unbounded influence on a person if we can get near 
enough to win his confidence. Tito has vices that become 
his ruin, but we need not dwell on them. A teacher sur- 
rounded by a barrier of ice, cold, stiff and formal does 
not compare well with the world’s model Teacher who 
said, ‘‘Suffer little children to come unto me.’’ To be 
sure, a teacher should possess a certain amount of dignity 
but if she is and has all that should qualify her, she will 
not be obliged to demand respect, her very personality 
will command it. 

Again humility and self-sacrifice must not be over- 
looked. There will be conflicts at times even in the best 
regulated schools; in those moments when the thought of 
our own dignity and all that is our due in this or that 
position arises, we enter a world of darkness and doubt 
and the question arises: What are we going to do about 
it? Shall the child be expelled that better order may be 
maintained ; that we may have less trouble; that none may 
differ from us; shall we send him adrift knowing that 
there is no influence to save him in his home or on the 
streets where he will spend much of his time? At times 
the longer we reflect the darker and deeper grow the 
valleys, the more threatening the ravines, the more lower- 
ing the clouds, but high above all on a hill, the hill of 
Calvary, we see the value set on, and the price paid for 
human souls, a voice says, ‘‘Father, forgive them for 
they know not what they do.’’ Here is the answer. There 
are times when the cold steel of the law justifies us and 
we can turn a child away without violating duty in its 
ethical sense, but are we doing all that can be done if we 
justify ourselves in this way? This is ideal, and Halpin 
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says (Christian Pedagogy, p. 122): ‘‘Respect for ideals 
is fast waning, and everything that savors of lofty aspira- 
tion is called quixotic. And Father Ryan says: 
“In the world each Ideal, 
That shines like a star on life’s wave, 
Is wrecked on the shores of the Real, 
And sleeps like a dream in the grave.” 

Even though respect is passing; even though it is 
wrecked on the shores of the Real, would we be better 
without it? Should we have no guiding star on high? 
The trial may cost you sorrow. Savonarola urges 
(Romola): ‘‘Make your sorrow an offering ; and when the 
fire of divine charity burns within you, and you behold the 
need of your fellow-mortals by that flame you will not 
call the offering great.’’ In ‘‘The Light of the Vision’’ 
(Ave Maria) by Christian Reid see what Mrs. Raynor did 
for the salvation of the soul of a man she disliked and who 
had been little less than a brute to her She was bound 
by no law—her confessor assured her of that—still she 
made the sacrifice and the result was one of those that 
make the angels rejoice. If she had refused, what a 
tragedy might have been. Here again the application 
needs no comment. 

On the other hand the affection and sympathy exercised 
toward the children should not be of such a nature as to 
spoil them or make weaklings of them. Foolish fondness 
that pampers, develops selfishness and sentimentality and 
hence are created such characters as Tito Melema, and 
‘‘The Sentimentalist’’ of whom Rev. Hugh Benson has 
written. Anna Payson Call has a good chapter on this in 
‘‘Power Through Repose.’’ 

If any one thinks that the conduct of the teacher in the 
class room does not affect the pupil’s welfare, provided 
she teaches the subjects required by the course of study in 
her school let her follow Dodd Weaver in the ‘‘ Evolution 
of Dodd’’ and see him as he passes from teacher to 
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teacher on his downward career helped only by Amy 
Kelly and finally saved by Mr. Bright. In it you can see 
the truth of the poet’s words: 
“No change in childhood’s early day, 

No storm that raged, no thought that ran 

But leaves its trace upon the clay 

That slowly hardens into man.” 

Dodd’s first teacher was Miss Stone; her name was 
significant. She was beautiful, trained in a normal, but 
was soulless, artificial, possessed no originality and wore 
an everlasting smile. Dodd learned to hate school—that 
was all. Dodd’s next teacher was Amos Waughhops 
(Wops). He had no education, but he could ‘‘argy’’— 
and got the school in ‘‘Deestrict’’ No. 4. Amos had a 
grudge against Dodd’s father and to satisfy it began 
with Dodd who bore the slings and arrows with a good 
deal of fortitude and seemed to avoid the clash, but one 
day matters came to a climax—Dodd left school and 
resolved never to return. After some time Dodd was 
induced to give school another trial. This time Amy 
Kelly taught him. Amy was not so well trained as Miss 
Stone, but she was not afraid of work, she had good sense 
and used it freely; she was a girl of resources. Before the 
first day was over the evolution in Dodd’s soul was a 
measurable quantity. Dodd’s next teacher was Miss 
Spinacher. She had a hobby of keeping her pupils per- 
petually face front, and of having them sit up straight all 
the time, with folded arms, so that the school had the 
appearance of a deal board stuck full of stiff pegs, all in 
rows. Dodd did not do well under such a teacher. Who 
could? Under Mr. Sliman, Dodd’s next teacher, Dodd 
learned much of the wisdom of the world. Before long 
he could look Mr. Sliman squarely in the eye and say 
‘*nerfect’’ even when he had whispered all day. Mr. 
Sliman wanted a good record to show visitors. Then 
Dodd went to Mr. Sharp. From seeing him manipulate 
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the ‘‘attendance’’ record Dodd learned that there were 
two records—a real one and a ‘‘show’’ one. The latter 
was the foundation of much of Mr. Sharp’s glory; it was 
the one the School Board saw! Dodd saw it, too, and, in 
the words of the author, W. H. Smith, ‘‘Mr. Sharp wat- 
ered what Mr. Sliman planted,’’ and Dodd’s unformed 
character suffered the effect. Then Dodd went to Miss 
Slack and Miss Trotter; then to Mr. Skimhole, later to 
Mr. Loosely, Mr. Rattler, Striker, Bluffer and Smiley; 
all of these—and their names are indicative of their con- 
duct—had a hand in forming Dodd’s character. Then 
Dodd went to Mrs. Highton who was poor but proud; she 
taught school because she had to do something; she 
hated her pupils and they returned the compliment with 
interest. She resorted to all kinds of punishments. There 
was rebellion of which Dodd seemed to be the leader; and 
Mrs. Highton decided to have him suspended. He was. 
It was during winter when skating was good; it hurt him 
awfully to be suspended at such a time. He returned at 
the end of the suspension, was suspended again and finally 
expelled. Mrs. Highton drew her salary of $55 a month 
just the same. Dodd was now a stout, awkward boy, 
reckless and defiant. There are more like him. Who will 
extend to them a helping hand? 

At the age of seventeen Dodd was a swaggering, pro- 
fane, vulgar fellow who ate his meals at home and slept 
there, but further than that lived apart from his parents 
who every day regretted that he had ever been born. His 
father feared him; he was the terror of his brothers and 
sisters. There seemed no hope for him. Finally Dodd 
went to school again; his career in Mr. Bright’s school 
is well worth reading but it is too long to relate here. 
Through almost infinite patience but with great firmness, 
hard work and relentless skill; with tact, courage and per- 
severance Mr. Bright succeeded in undoing the evil work 
done by his former teachers—finally succeeded in leading 
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Dodd to make a respectable man of himself. Dodd is 
only a type—and the teachers are types—happily now dis- 
appearing. Compare Dodd under the leadership of Amy 
Kelly and Mr. Bright on one hand, and the Messrs. Sli- 
man, Sharp and the rest of them on the other before pro- 
nouncing on the importance of the conduct of the teacher 


in the classroom. 
Sister M. Generose. 


July 13, 711. 


THE SCHOOL SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME IN 
AMERICA 


The Congregation of the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
is a community of Sisters who devote themselves mainly 
to the education of youth in the parochial schools. This 
Congregation was founded in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century by St. Peter Fourier, regular canon of 
the Order of St. Augustine. 

The Order spread rapidly and Mother Alexia, the first 
superioress, saw it extend over France before her holy 
death, which occurred in January, 1622. It shared the 
fate, however, of other religious orders during the hor- 
rors of the revolution; its houses were either destroyed 
or confiscated and the community was disbanded. In 
1833, the Order was re-established in Europe, and four- 
teen years after its re-establishment the Redemptorist 
Fathers obtained permission from the Rt. Rev. Michael 
O’Connor, the first bishop of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, to 
secure School Sisters of Notre Dame for St. Mary’s, Elk 
County, Pennsylvania. 

In July, 1847, the first colony of School Sisters arrived 
in New York. Among the Sisters who composed the little 
band that landed on the shores of the New World on that 
memorable July day was Mother Caroline, of sainted 
memory. This holy religious taught the school at St. 
Mary’s, and was, therefore, the first School Sister to 
take charge of an American school. The Sisters remained 
at St. Mary’s but a short time, as they were called to 
Baltimore, Maryland, in 1847, where a permanent foun- 
dation was laid, which is the present seat of the Mother- 
house of the eastern province. 

In 1850 the first and chief Motherhouse of the order in 
this country was established in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
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and Mother Mary Caroline was appointed Superior of the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame in America. How poor, 
helpless, and insignificant does she not appear when in 
1850 she arrives in Milwaukee with her little band and 
settles on the bleak hill, with its wide outlook over the 
waters of Lake Michigan. What had she, but a clear 
mind, a brave heart, a pure conscience and implicit trust 
in God? But the great wonder workers of days apos- 
tolic have been no better equipped; she began to labor 
and to suffer, and in a few years a convent arose on the 
brow of St. Mary’s Hill to which thousands of tender, 
loving souls continue to flock, like birds that turn from 
wintry climes to seek fairer lands. For forty years this 
generous and heroic soul labored in the cause of Christian 
education, making the Congregation of Notre Dame cos- 
mopolitan in its kind and a stronghold of educational 
power. 

In its ranks are daughters of America, Germany, 
Ireland, England, Scotland, France, Poland, Bohemia, 
Holland, Italy and Spain, all animated by the same apos- 
tolic spirit, by which they become ‘‘all to all.’’ Accord- 
ing to the latest statistics the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame number 3,500 Sisters distributed among 256 mis- 
sion houses in eighteen States and Canada, teaching more 
than 100,000 pupils. Of this number 92,000 attend their 
parochial schools, 5,000 their academies and other institu- 
tions of higher education, while 2,347 orphans find house 
and home and parental care at their hands. 

The parable of the mustard seed has rarely been more 
beautifully illustrated than in the rapid growth of the 
Congregation of the School Sisters of Notre Dame. For 
humble as had been the beginning of this great teaching 
order beyond the sea, it soon became apparent that Provi- 
dence had assigned to it a special work, not merely in the 
Old but also in the New World, where the current of 
immigration and the consequent, rapid development of 
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the American Republic, especially in the Northwest, 
became a chief factor in the vast extension of this relig- 
ious organization. 

Where the spirit of progress is in the land and things 
apparently move forward spontaneously, brave and ener- 
getic men and women are in a world in which what they 
say is possible many stand ready to help them accom- 
plish. It is easy to say there is no necessary man or 
woman, but take a few thousand lives from the world’s 
history, and how unprofitable, barren and uninteresting 
its pages would become! 

Had Mother Caroline never come to the United States 
who will affirm that much that is best in many of our 
Western dioceses would be altogether what it is? She 
was the soul of the first band of School Sisters who came 
to this country, and the willingness and success with 
which she provided for parochial schools even in poor and 
remote places, became a source of courage and confidence 
for all who believe in the necessity of religious education. 
Archbishop Spalding says, ‘‘Her services in behalf of 
Catholic schools are of inestimable value, as without 
parish schools there is no hope that the Church will be 
able to maintain itself in America.’’ 

In the course of years Mother Caroline also established 
higher schools of learning, as she considered such institu- 
tions a great necessity and quite in accordance with the 
spirit of Holy Rule. She desired that these high schools 
should be thoroughly equipped and spared no pains and 
no expense to that effect. It was not her wish, however, 
to open many of these high schools and academies, there- 
fore, she refused numerous applications of this kind. She 
thought these establishments required too many subjects 
that might be more profitably employed for the general 
benefit of Catholic youth in parochial schools. Mother 
Caroline most emphatically declared parochial schools 
and orphan asylums to be the providential sphere of a 
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School Sister’s vocation. She always assured the Sisters 
that to act contrary to this principle were to deviate from 
the spirit of their blessed founder and the special duty 
assigned them by Divine Providence. This accounts for 
the numerous parochial schools conducted by the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame. The poorer the parish the more 
desirous was this magnanimous soul to send Sisters to 
labor for the welfare of God’s poor children. 

In 1886 this charitable religious commissioned a band 
of School Sisters to care for the Indian children of Har- 
bor Springs, Michigan, and in 1892, previous to her holy 
death, she took charge of the deaf mute school at Chin- 
chuba, Louisiana. 

The crowning act of the life of this great religious 
educator was the erection of the Perpetual Adoration 
Chapel which is connected with the Central Motherhouse, 
Milwaukee. Noble and grand were the motives which 
prompted Mother Caroline to erect this beautiful chapel. 
A Motherhouse, she was wont to say, is the home of the 
youngest and the eldest members of a religious congre- 
gation, and she always felt that the candidates and nov- 
ices should be initiated in the exercises and spirit of 
prayer, especially in the love and adoration of the heav- 
enly Bridegroom to Whom they desire to consecrate 
themselves. The elder Sisters should find a good home in 
the Motherhouse, there to pass the remainder of their 
lives at the feet of their Divine Spouse. To accomplish 
this, she felt that nothing higher or holier could be offered 
them than the adoration of Jesus in the mystery of His 
infinite love. 

The convent located in Milwaukee has always remained 
the chief Motherhouse and novitiate of the School Sisters 
of Notre Dame, and is also the normal training school for 
postulants who are aspiring to the vocation of teaching. 

The curriculum for the postulants is kept as closely as 
possible along the lines of the requirements for the best 
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schools in the country. Before taking up this important 
vocation, each postulant is required to pass a rigid exam- 
ination in every branch of study. After spending three 
years in the normal department of the Order, the postu- 
lant enters upon her novitiate. 

Most important of all is the religious training which 
the School Sister receives to fit her for the exalted posi- 
tion of religious teacher in the parochial school. This is, 
after all, the vineyard into which the Lord has preemi- 
nently called the School Sister of Notre Dame to labor 
for the salvation of souls. This great work is under the 
immediate direction of the Rt. Rev. Mgr. P. M. Abbelen, 
who has so zealously and untiringly devoted the best years 
of his life to this work. For thirty-five years this pious 
and learned priest has acted in the capacity of Spiritual 
Director. 

The government of the Congregation is similar in its 
workings to our national government. The Commissary 
General and her four assistants, elected for a term of 
six years, reside at the Central Motherhouse. The super- 
vision of the entire Order is in their hands. Commenting 
upon the government of the Order of Notre Dame, the 
late Very Rev. Michael Hurley, Vicar General of the 
diocese of Peoria, said: ‘‘I know of nothing grander than 
the unity and harmony which prevails among the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame, which is undoubtedly due to the 
fact that they are so beautifully disciplined and that each 
member realizes the truth of the saying, ‘In union there 
is strength.’ ’’ 

The Congregation at the present time is ably governed 
by Mother Marianne, who is the fourth Commissary Gen- 
eral of the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 

The Order maintains Provincial Motherhouses in Balti- 
more, Maryland, and St. Louis, Missouri. Owing to the 
extension of the Order in the Northwest a third Provin- 
cial Motherhouse became a necessity, and is now being 
erected at Mankato, in the Diocese of Winona, Minnesota. 

A Scuoot Sister or Notre Dame. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


The deliberations of the Chief State School Officers 
of the North Central and Western States, at their Con- 
ference, to be held in Topeka, Kansas, from the 18th 
to the 20th of this month, will be followed with keen in- 
terest by the teachers of the country and by all who are 
interested in our high schools, colleges and universities. 
Among the subjects of prime interest that are scheduled 
for discussion at the forthcoming Conference the pro- 
posed plan for the granting of teachers’ certificates, 
which will hold throughout the entire country, easily 

holds the first place. Heretofore, teachers 
INTERSTATE moving from one state to another have 
CERTIFICATION found the matter of certification embar- 

rassing. To remove this difficulty, which 
frequently amounts to injustice, from the pathway of 
worthy teachers who may find it necessary to move from 
state to state, is indeed a laudable undertaking on the 
part of the Chief State School Officers; but the task is 
not as simple as it might seem at first sight, and great care 
will be necessary on the part of the school officers to 
prevent the remedy sought from inflicting graver injury 
and injustice in other directions. 

The problem of interstate certification is not a new one; 
it has been dealt with at previous conferences. At the 
last conference, which was held in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
November 17-19, 1910, the following principles govern- 
ing the recognition of diplomas from standard colleges 
and universities situated in other states, and certificates 
issued in other states, were adopted: 
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A. RECOGNITION OF DIPLOMAS FROM STANDARD COLLEGES AND 
U NIVERSITIES 


A diploma from a standard college or university 
granted upon the completion of 120-hour course, includ- 
ing 15 hours in education, shall be recognized. 


Definition of a Standard College or University. 


To be considered a standard college or university all the 
following conditions must be fully met: 

1. The completion of a four-year secondary course 
above eighth grade shall be required for college entrance. 

2. The completion of 120 semester hours shall be re- 
quired for graduation. 

3. The number of class hours for the heads of depart- 
ments and for students shall not exceed 20 a week. 

4. A faculty properly qualified shall consist entirely of 
graduates of standard colleges and each head of a depart- 
ment shall hold at least a master’s degree from a stan- 
dard college or have attained eminent success as a 
teacher, which success shall be determined by the Chief 
State School Officer of the state in which the school is 
located. 

5. The library shall consist of at least 5,000 volumes, 
selected with reference to college subjects and exclusive 
of public documents. 

6. The laboratory equipment shall be sufficient to es- 
tablish efficient laboratories in all laboratory courses 
offered. 

7. The means of support is defined as requiring a per- 
manent endowment of not less than $200,000, or an as- 
sured fixed annual income, exclusive of tuition, of at 
least $10,000; provided that this requirement shall not 
be mandatory until five years after the institution has 
been recognized. The college must maintain at least 
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seven separate departments or chairs in the arts and 
sciences. In case the pedagogical work of the institution 
is to be accepted for certification, the college must main- 
tain at least eight chairs, one of which shall be devoted 
exclusively to education or at least to philosophy, includ- 
ing psychology and education. The head of each depart- 
ment shall, in no case, devote less than three-fourths of 
his time to college work. 


B. RECOGNITION OF DIPLOMAS OR CERTIFICATES FROM STANDARD 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 


By a standard normal school is meant a school meeting 
the following requirements: 

1. For entrance, four years work above the eighth 
grade in an accredited secondary school. 

2. For graduation therefrom, two years additional 
work, including a thorough review of the common 
branches and training in a practice school. 

3. The maintenance of a well-equipped training school 
for observation and practice, such school to cover work 
in the eight elementary grades. 

4. The total attendance in the secondary school and 
in the normal school shall be 216 weeks above the eighth 
grade, provided, that any normal school may accept 
satisfactory credits covering twenty weeks work above 
the eighth grade. 

(This definition relates to the following resolution 
passed at the Lincoln Conference: Moved, That we rec- 
ommend the recognition of certificates based on the com- 
pletion of a two-year course in standard state normal 
schools, for teaching in the elementary schools; and the 
recognition of certificates based upon the completion of 
a four-years’ course in like schools for teaching in second- 
ary schools.) 
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C. RECOGNITION OF CREDITS SECURED UPON EXAMINATION BY 
STATE AUTHORITIES 


Credits shall be accepted when secured in accordance 
with the following requirements: 

1. Credits obtained by examination for the correspond- 
ing grade of certificate, provided the examination ques- 
tions are prepared and answer papers graded by the state 
department of education, shall be accepted subject for 
subject. Provided: That the passing standing shall not 
be less than eighty per cent in any subject; provided 
further, that in determining the corresponding grade of 
certificate this recognition of credits shall apply to any 
certificate regardless of territorial restrictions in the 
state wherein the certificate was issued. 

2. Equivalent credits for any subject or subjects may 
be accepted at the discretion of the proper authority of 
the state wherein recognition is sought. 

3. Credits for successful experience may be allowed in 
accordance with the regulations in force in the state 
where recognition is sought. 


D. RECOGNITION OF DIPLOMAS AND CERTIFICATES 


Diplomas or certificates subject to interstate recogni- 
tion shall enjoy the same privileges as similar certificates 
or diplomas in the state wherein recognition is sought. 

The Conference which adopted these resolutions rep- 

resented fifteen of the north central and west- 
UNIFORM ern states and in the interest of uniform 
STANDARDS standards, an effort is now being made to have 

these principles recognized throughout the 
whole country. A uniform standard in educational mat- 
ters has many things to recommend it, but the advan- 
tages to be gained should not blind us to the significance 
of some of the conditions laid down. For example, the 
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seventh condition, which must be fully complied with by 
an educational institution before it can be recognized as 
a standard college, would exclude many colleges that are 
doing work of a high grade. No matter how able the fac- 
ulty, or how well equipped the institution in libraries and 

laboratories, no matter how long the course 
THE DOLLAR or how varied, no matter how rigidly high 
STANDARD standards are maintained in all that pertains 

to character and scholarship, the institution 
must waive its right to be considered a standard college 
unless it has a permanent endowment of $200,000, or an 
assured fixed annual income, exclusive of tuition, of at 
least $10,000. There is only one concession allowed: the 
institution is given five years after recognition in which 
to complete its endowment. There is here at least a frank 
acknowledgement of the power of money. Were we 
listening to the directors of one of the great financial 
interests, we would probably have expected them to ac- 
knowledge the rule of the god Mammon, but one is hardly 
prepared for the formal recognition of this deity by the 
**Conference of the Chief State School Officers for the 
North Central and Western States.’’ 

There are a great many Catholic colleges in the United 
States that have been doing excellent work. Their 
teachers are men and women who have consecrated their 
lives to the work of education without any thought of 
personal compensation. They renounced the world with 
its luxuries and vanities and have left the matter of their 
future support entirely to the religious communities of 
which they are members in order that they might give 

their whole heart and soul to the noble 
THE CHRISTIAN Work of education. They refuse abso- 
STANDARD lutely to value their work in terms of 
dollars and cents, and yet the services of 
these teachers are beyond all price and the institution 
that is dowered with such a faculty can well afford to 
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dispense with the $200,000 permanent endowment fund de- 
manded by our Chief State School Officers as a condition 
sine qua non of being recognized as a standard college. 

How long will the Catholics of the United States 
patiently bear the injustice of the present situation? 
After paying their share of the taxes for the support of 
a state school system which is growing more elaborate 
and costly every year, they have built up their own schools 
in which they educate one million and a half of the chil- 
dren of the nation. Fifty thousand of their sons and 
daughters have devoted their lives to the cause of edu- 
cation in the various teaching communities of the Catho- 
lic Church, and now they are calmly told that the work 
of their educational institutions cannot be recognized by 

the Chief School Officers of the States be- 
THE CONFLICT cause they have not sufficient financial en- 

dowment to satisfy the demands of a school 
system in which teaching has avowedly descended from its 
high plane and contented itself with the discharge of an 
economic function. 

It will be observed that the conditions, as laid down 
by the Conference, are vitiated throughout by this finan- 
cial standard. High schools and normal schools, no less 
than colleges, are ruled out, indirectly, by this funda- 
mental requirement. The fourth condition which must be 
fully met by any institution in order that it be recognized 
as a standard college reads ‘‘a faculty properly qualified 
shall consist entirely of graduates of standard colleges, 
and each head of a department shall hold at least a 
master’s degree from a standard college, or have attained 

eminent success as a teacher, which success 
AN EDuCA- Shall be determined by the Chief State Schoo} 
TIONAL Officer of the state in which the institution is 
mMonopo.y located.’’ In addition, therefore, to the 
$200,000 endowment, all the faculty must have 
received their education in institutions thus dowered. 
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The worshipers of Mammon are not willing to take any 
chances with teachers who drink from the fountains of 
higher inspiration. Four years of residence and work in 
an endowed college are required of the humblest instruc- 
tor in a standard college, and the master’s degree, which 
requires at least an additional year in a similar institu- 
tion, is demanded of the heads of seven or eight depart- 
ments. If Catholic generosity were to endow our Catho- 
lic colleges up to the measure required by the Chief 
State School Officers, they would still be debarred from 
recognition until such time as their faculties could be 
educated over again in the kind of colleges that recog- 
nize the supreme dominion of money. In like manner, the 
faculties of secondary schools and normal schools must 
qualify under the direction of standard colleges other- 
wise the work of these institutions will not be recognized 
as sufficient to prepare candidates for college or for the 
teaching profession in any public educational institution. 
It is to be hoped that the educators who undertook 
at their previous conferences to lay down conditions essen- 
tial to a standard college did not advert to the full signifi- 
cance ot the fourth and seventh conditions. Of course the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
has amply demonstrated the power of money 
A NATIONAL in the determination of educational stand- 
MENACE ards, but this institution, after all, reaches 
only such schools and colleges as are willing 
to sell their birthright for a mess of pottage. It is a far 
more serious thing, however, when the Chief State School 
Officers of fifteen of our states place money as an essen- 
tial condition for the equipment of our educational insti- 
tutions. 
Just now the question of a paid versus a non-paid 
school board is under discussion in the city of New 
York. Mayor Gaynor, in the proposed new charter, re- 
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placed the old board, consisting of forty-six unpaid mem- 
bers, with a much smaller board, each member of which 

is to be paid a salary of $9,000 or $10,000 a 
a par year. President Lowell of Harvard, President 
scHoot Butler of Columbia, Dr. Draper, State Com- 
BoaRD missioner of Education, and other educational 

leaders, are vigorously opposing Mayor Gay- 
nor’s plan. The arguments pro and con are worthy of 
attention by all who are interested in the problems of 
school administration. It should be observed from the 
start that saving the tax-payers of the city of New 
York $150,000 or $200,000 a year scarcely enters into 
the controversy. The question is not to save the tax- 
payers money, but to secure for New York City an ef- 
ficient school system. The American belief in the pur- 
chasing power of money, which was so conspicuous in the 
deliberations of the Chief State School Officers of the 
North Central and Western States and the opposition of 
such men as President Butler and his associates to a 
paid board of education are somewhat paradoxical. 
Whether he is right or wrong, President Butler evidently 
believes that he is far from being alone in the contention 
that a paid school board would lower the efficiency of the 
system. In his letter of June 29th to Mayor Gaynor he 
says: 

“In 1895 and 1896 the question of a paid board of 
education was fought out in all its details before the pub- 
lic, and before the legislature. The proposal to establish 
such a paid board was at that time almost unanimously 

condemned. I venture to think that, if sub- 
UNANIMOUS jected to public discussion now, a similar 
OPPOSITION proposal would meet the same fate for 
precisely the reasons that led to the con- 
clusions arrived at fifteen years ago. I doubt whether 
any man in the whole United States who has made for 
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himself a reputation as an educational administrator or 
as a student of educational administration will advise 
the establishment of a paid board of education in the 
city of New York. This is the system [non-paid school 
board] of administration by which our schools have 
everywhere been built up, and it is also the system which 
has made our colleges and universities what they are. 
In the institutions of higher learning the trustees or 
regents have similar functions to those of 
REGENTS the board of education in a municipal 
AND school system, while the presidents and 
EDUCATIONAL faculties are the paid experts who are 
EXPERTS charged with the responsibility of master- 
ing the educational problems and of taking 
the initiative in proposing steps for their solution. It is 
a fallacy to suppose that better and more effective serv- 
ice can be had from members of a school board who are 
paid than from members of a school board who are un- 
paid. The history of American public school administra- 
tion proves conclusively that the reverse is true. Men 
and women of the highest type will accept appointment 
as members of an unpaid board of education who would 
not think of serving in such a position if a salary were 
attached to it. In my judgment, and in the judgment 
of every student of education whom I 
DISADVANTAGES have consulted, the establishment of a 
OF SALARY paid board of education in the city of New 
York would be the first step, and a long 
one, toward the restoration here of the deplorable con- 
ditions which formerly existed, and which the long years 
of struggle from 1883 to 1896 on the part of many of 
our best and most disinterested citizens succeeded in dis- 
placing.’’ 
If President Butler’s argument is valid when applied 
to non-paid regents and school boards, why does it not 
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apply with still greater force to teachers and to profes- 

sors in our colleges and universities? The 
A SUGGESTIVE teaching office is closely allied to that of 
PARALLEL the parents; the teacher is the real trans- 

mitter of the child’s spiritual inheritances, 
and we instinctively shrink from the thought of attach- 
ing salary to the functions of parenthood. In this con- 
nection, the words of the Master ring in one’s ears: ‘I am 
the good shepherd. The good shepherd giveth his life 
for his sheep. But the hireling, and he that is not the 
shepherd, seeth the wolf coming, and leaveth the sheep, 
and flieth ; and the wolf catcheth and scattereth the sheep; 
and the hireling flieth, because he is a hireling; and he 
hath no care of the sheep.’’ And yet in the judgment of 
President Butler there is no question in the matter of 
paying teachers any more than there is question of pay- 
ing the supervisory force in the public school system of 
New York. He says in the letter from which we have 
just quoted: ‘‘The city Superintendent, the Board of 
Superintendents, the Board of Examiners, the Super- 
intendent of School buildings, and the other administra- 
tive officers of the school system—these are the properly 
paid officials of the educational system. They are the 
experts with whom the right of initiative and recommen- 
dation must rest unless we are to have an experimental 
chaos substituted for order in the schools.’’ 

We are not objecting to the policy of paying teachers 
and school superintendents for the work which they per- 
form in the schools of New York for the very simple 
reason that unless these people are paid they could not 
afford to give their time to the schools. Mayor Gaynor 
evidently looks upon the school board in the same light, 
for he says in his answer to President Butler, ‘‘I am 
unable to understand why anybody objects to paying 
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members of the board for their work. The administra- 
tion of our schools consumes more than one- 
STATE fourth of our budget. If the board is made 
LIMITATIONS an unpaid small board, I am certain that 
I do not know how to get men to accept the 
places who will do the work properly. If you know, I 
shall be glad to have you tell me. I had a letter in the 
Outlook on the subject.last week. One objection is that 
paid members would bring politics into the board. How 
can paid members bring any more politics than unpaid 
members? I have some splendid men in mind for ap- 
pointment, but they could not afford to serve unless 
paid, the same as you and I are paid.”’ 

The state has undertaken the work of education, but 
she has no adequate means for creating or sustaining a 
force of select men and women who will devote their 
lives to the work of education without any thought of 
personal compensation. The Church, however, has 

solved the problem and says to her 
THE CHuRCH’s teachers and school officers in the very 
SOLUTION words of her Divine Founder: Be not so- 

licitous, therefore, saying, what shall we 
eat; or what shall we drink ; or wherewith shall we be 
clothed? For after these things do the heathens seek. 
For your father knoweth that you have need of all these 
things. Seek ye, therefore, first the kingdom of God and 
his justice, and all these things shall be added unto you. 
In the teaching communities of the Catholic Church each 
member devotes his life to the work of education and 
leaves the whole question of maintenance in the hands 
of the community. It goes without saying that it is not 
possible for the rank and file of our public school teachers 
who work with all the zeal and devotion that could be 
expected of them to dispense with salary, for there is 
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no one to bear their burdens for them, no one who would 
be solicitous for their food and raiment. 

The real purpose underlying the opposition to a paid 
school board, however, comes to light in many passages 
of President Butler’s letters to Mayor Gaynor. In his 
letter of July 6th he says: ‘‘I repeat that there is no work 
for the members of a paid board of education to do unless 
that work takes the form of interfering with, or doing 
over again, the work of the professional officers of the 
school system. * * * I do not particularly fear the 

introduction of what is called politics into the 
apuMMY schools, for that may happen under any sys- 
scHooL. tem of administration; but I do very much 
BOARD fear the substitution of personal and official 

meddling for expert initiative and direction.’’ 
Here is the nerve of the whole argument. We must not 
have a school board that will take their work seriously or 
devote their time to educational matters; and if we had a 
paid school board its members might possibly look into 
things. They might take themselves seriously and feel 
bound in honor or in conscience to exert some real con- 
trol over the schools, and this would not suit a group of 
self-constituted educators who have been systematically 
breaking every line of control which the people formerly 
held over the sehools which they support and to which 
they send their children. 

The school does not exist for its own sake. It is, in 
its essence, a specialized offshoot of the home, performing 
functions that in primitive society belonged almost ex- 
clusively to the home. The education of the child is and 
must always remain a matter of vital concern to the 
home, to the church and to the state. The school has no 
right to control the child or his development except such 
as is conferred upon it by the parents, by the church, 
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or by the state. The recent tendency of the public school 
system of the United States to constitute itself an edu- 

cational trust which sets aside all higher 
USsURPATION authority isa grave menace to our country. 
oF auTHoRITy All our citizens are deeply concerned in 

the welfare of our public schools. These 
schools are supported by the people, they are maintained 
to serve the interests of the people and on their proper 
functioning in no small measure depends our liberty and 
the future of our country. The thoughtful student can- 
not contemplate without deep concern the gradual usur- 
pation of all authority in educational matters by a small 
group of self-constituted educational experts. The 
danger of this system becomes so manifest that no one 
can fail to see it when thirty million dollars, the gift of 
a single man, has been able to control to so great an ex- 
tent the standardizing of our educational institutions and 
the shaping of our educational policies. When such 
things are possible, it is high time for the citizens to 
awaken to a realization of the danger and to demand that 
the moneyed interests be not allowed to pollute the foun- 
tains of inspiration at which our future citizens must, 
in so large a measure, drink. 


THE LAW AND THE AMERICAN CHILD. 


In the June issue of the Pedagogical Seminary, under 
the title The Law and the American Child, will be found 
a dissertation by Thomas Charles Carrigan, submitted 
to Clark University in partial fulfilment for the degree 
of doctor of philosophy. The paper is attracting wide- 
spread attention among educators and members of the 
legal profession. It is a careful piece of research work 
in a new field and brings together in brief outline the 
legislation of the several states bearing on child life. In 
its scope it includes the laws dealing with the child’s 
right to be well born, such as those governing marriage, 
divorce, and the obligations of parents towards unborn 
children. Subsequent sections of the thesis deal with 
such topics as: Prevention of Blindness, Vital Statistics, 
Milk Laws, Compulsory School Attendance Laws, Tru- 
ancy, Medical Inspection of Schools, Laws for Child Pro- 
tection, Juvenile Court Laws, Child Labor Laws, Rights 
of the Child, Rights of Parents, ete. In fact, those who 
are interested in child welfare will find in Dr. Carrigan’s 
thesis a guide to our legislation in all that pertains to the 
child’s life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

The wide range of the dissertation, its wealth of fact, 
its thorough organization of rich materials, no less than 
its brilliant style, evidence maturity of mind, ripe scholar- 
ship, and years of experience, qualities not usually found 
in a candidate for academic degrees, but it should be re- 
membered that Dr. Carrigan’s love for the work of edu- 
cation took him back to Clark University for his doctorate 
after a brilliant legal career of fourteen years at the 
Massachusetts bar. 

Dr. Carrigan has recently accepted an appointment as 
a member of the faculty of the Catholic University of 
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America, where he will lend his assistance to the Depart- 
ments of Education and Law. His future work will be 
the natural following out of his labors in Worcester, 
where he was appreciated no less for his legal work than 
for his labors in the field of education. 

Dr. Carrigan was born in Worcester in 1872. He grad- 
uated from the classical and English high school in 1892. 
In the subsequent years he continued his studies at Holy 
Cross College, Worcester, Ottawa College, and Boston 
College, where he received the degree of A. B. in 1895, 
after which he immediately took up the study of law 
under the late Henry Eveleth Hill and in the law school 
of Boston University. In 1897 he was admitted to the 
bar, but remained in the office of Mr. Hill until 1902. 
From 1894 Dr. Carrigan taught continually in the even- 
ing schools of Worcester. In 1897 he accepted a position 
in the evening high school as an assistant in preparing 
candidates for the Civil Service. The combination of 
teaching with legal work led Dr. Carrigan to seek higher 
academic degrees in Clark University, where he received 
the degree of Master of Arts in June, 1910, his disserta- 
tion being Juvenile Delinquency in Worcester. Continu- 
ing to work along similar lines, in June, 1911, he pre- 
sented his thesis on The Law and the American Child, and 
received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

It is reasonable to expect that in the years to come Pro- 
fessor Carrigan will continue to render signal services 
in the cause of education and that our Catholic schools 
throughout the country and the readers of the Catholic 
Educational Review will profit by his extensive knowl- 
edge of school legislation. 

Tuomas Epwarp 


THE SISTERS’ COLLEGE. 


With the permission of the Board of Trustees of the 
Catholic University an institute for the collegiate training 
of our teaching Sisters, to be known as The Sisters’ Col- 
lege, has been opened in connection with the University. In 
this institute the Sisters will follow courses leading to 
the degrees of the University. The instruction will be 
under the direction of the University, but will be given 
apart from its regular courses and outside of the Uni- 
versity grounds, for the present in the Convent of the 
Benedictine Nuns at Brookland. Several University pro- 
fessors have agreed to give their services as teachers in 
the new institute, which is modeled more or less closely 
on the St. Ann’s Institute at Miinster, in Prussia, carried 
on under the direction of the Prussian Episcopate, and 
so far quite successful.* 

The college is open to all teaching Sisters sent by their 
superiors, and on the successful completion of its courses 
the University will grant the degrees lawfully earned by 
the students of the College. Credit for work of a col- 
legiate character done elsewhere will be allowed, and 
examinations may be taken for advanced standing. The 
College will be conducted on the usual lines of the aca- 
demic work of the University, of which it becomes an 
integral part, so that the graduates of the College are 
truly members of the University. The need of such an 
institute has long been keenly felt by our teaching Sisters, 
and they have frequently importuned the University au- 
thorities to open to them, in some becoming way, the 
doors of this great central Catholic school. The Trustees 
of the University have finally agreed to permit the begin- 


*Cf. The Catholic University Bulletin, May, 1908, p. 421. 
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ning of the good work in a modest way and with all due 
safeguards for the religious life of the Sisters. Twenty 
Sisters have already entered the College, 6 Sisters of 
Charity of the Blessed Virgin, Dubuque, Iowa, 3 Benedic- 
tine Sisters, Brokland, D. C., 2 Sisters of Jesus Mary, one 
from Quebec, Canada, and one from London, England, 
2 Sisters of the Incarnate Word, San Antonio, Texas, 3 
Sisters of Providence, St. Mary’s of the Woods, Indiana, 
2 Sisters of the Immaculate Heart, Scranton, Pa., 2 Sis- 
ters of St. Dominic, Sinsinawa, Wis., 3 Sisters of Divine 
Providence, Newport, Ky., 1 Sister of the Holy Humility 
of Mary, Cleveland, Ohio, 2 Sisters of Mercy, Chicago, 
Ill. The Sisters’ College was regularly opened on October 
Third with the Mass of the Holy Spirit and a pertinent 
discourse by the Right Reverend Rector of the Univer- 


sity. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS ON THE TEACHING 
STAFF OF THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 


In the School of Theology Rev. Dr. Franz Céln has been 
appointed Instructor in the Old Testament. He will 
also conduct a class of exegesis in the New Testament. 
Dr. Céln taught for several years in the ecclesiastical 
seminary at Trier. He is deeply versed in several Orien- 
tal languages, Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Coptic, and until 
recently was lecturer in Assyriology at the University of 
Bonn. For several years he edited the ‘‘Oriens ‘Chris- 
tianus,’’ one of the most learned of the special reviews 
devoted to Oriental languages and literature. Dr. Céln 
is about forty years of age, and takes up his important 
work with unique and highly admirable preparation. 
The Catholic University has now three Orientalists of 
acknowledged reputation, the nucleus of an excellent 
school of Scripture studies. 

In the School of Letters Dr. Paul Gleis, a graduate of 
the University of Minster, has been appointed in German 
language and literature on the Anthony Walburg Chair. 
Dr. Gleis is a favorite disciple of Professor Jostes, pro- 
fessor of Germanics at Miinster and a foremost authority 
on early German literature. Though a young man of only 
twenty-four Dr. Gleis has already won a reputation in 
the province of early medieval German and allied studies. 
Apart from his extensive and accurate knowledge of mod- 
ern Germen literature, he has made proficient studies 
in the oldest phases of the Arthurian sagas, and has 
already taken his place among the most successful in- 
vestigators of the Parsifal and Merlin legends. His 
advent will be welcomed by all American Germanists. 

In the School of Philosophy Dr. Thomas C. Carrigan, 
of Worcester, Mass., a graduate in Education of Clark 
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University (1911), enters the Department Education as 
Instructor in School Organization and Management. Dr. 
Carrigan is thirty-nine years of age, a graduate of Holy ~ 
Cross College, Worcester, and of the Boston Law School, 
and for fourteen years practiced law with success in his 
native city. For several years he has devoted himself 
with ardor to educational studies and is the author of a 
unique and important work on educational legislation: 
‘The Law and the American Child.’’ This dissertation 
received the highest praise from Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
President of Clark University, as a very brilliant, 
thorough and unique study of the child legislation of all 
the states in the union. Dr. Carrigan will also conduct 
courses in the School of Law, to be determined later ac- 
cording to the needs of the students. 

In the School of Law Mr. Ammi Brown, A.M. (Harv- 
ard, 1902), has been appointed Instructor in Common 
Law and will act as secretary of the Law Faculty. Mr. 
Vincent Leroy Toomey, LL.B. (Catholic University, 
1909), has also been appointed Instructor in Common 
Law. Dr. Thomas C. Carrigan will conduct two courses, 
one on the Law of Wills and the other on Law and the 
American Child. The teaching staff in the Law Faculty 
now consists of five professors and instructors who devote 
their entire time to the conduct of the School. A large 
number of students have entered the first year of the Law 
School. Professor William C. Robinson, the head of the 
School and author of several widely used text-books of 
American law, has returned to his work in renewed health 
and with the above staff looks forward to a new life for 
the Department of Law. 

In the School of Science Mr. Charles Lawler Kelly, 
A.B. (Clark College, Worcester, 1909), has been ap- 
pointed Instructor in Chemistry. Mr. John James Cant- 
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well, B.S. (The Catholic University, 1911), has been ap- 
pointed Instructor in Drawing. Mr. John Joseph Haley, 
C.E. (Tufts College, 1911), has been appointed Instructor 
in Civil Engineering. Mr. James Francis Connor, A.B. 
(Amherst College, 1900), and for several years instructor 
in Mathematics at the Boys’ Latin School, Baltimore, has 
been appointed Instructor in Mathematics. 

The teaching staff of the University now numbers fifty- 
eight, including instructors, student-assistants and fel- 
lows. Of these twenty-four are ecclesiastics, the other 
thirty-four are laymen. 


DISCUSSION. 


FIRST STEPS IN WRITTEN LANGUAGE 


When should the context method of reading be employed? 
Along what lines should the first steps in reading be 
conducted? 

Since the publication of the article on The Context 
Method of Reading in the February number of the Re- 
view a great many questions similar to these two have 
reached us from primary teachers in various parts of 
the country. We shall endeavor to include the answers 
to as many of these questions as possible in the present 
discussion. 

The context method, as its name implies, is not avail- 
able in the initial stage of teaching the child to read. 
The fundamental principle in the context method de- 
mands that the unknown words be so distributed in a con- 
text of known words that the meaning of the sentence 
shall enable the child to discover the new word for him- 
self. A written vocabulary, however limited, is an in- 
dispensable prerequisite to the context method. From 
six weeks to four months, at the beginning of the first 
grade, is usually required to give the child a mastery of 
the necessary vocabulary. This work should precede 
the use of a book; it should be conducted wholly by the 
aid of blackboard and chart. When this initial vocabu- 
lary is chosen with direct reference to the child’s first 
book, it is possible to limit it to two hundred words, or 
even less, particularly when the first book has been pre- 
pared along the lines of the context method. 

In exceptional cases the child of six years of age has 
learned to read at home, but in the great majority of 
eases the children, on their first appearance in school, 
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have only a spoken vocabulary and that is quite limited 
in range and full of imperfections, nevertheless, it is 
with this vocabulary that the children must begin their 
school work and it should be utilized to the fullest extent 
by the teacher. Moreover, the child’s spoken vocabulary 
constitutes one of the strongest bonds between the home 
and the school and for this reason it should not be dis- 
turbed until the child has learned to feel quite at home 
in the school. After a week or two the teacher may pro- 
ceed to correct imperfections in pronunciation and mis- 
takes in the use of words, but in this she should proceed 
with great caution. The children must not be humiliated 
or made self-conscious, and above all there must be no 
implied correction of the home standards and no reflec- 
tion upon the knowledge of the home group; in a word, 
the negative method, in this phase of the child’s educa- 
tion, should be avoided with scrupulous care, for in ad- 
dition to the usual dangers of this method there is here 
grave danger of injurying fundamental elements in the 
child’s character and of weakening his respect for par- 
ental authority. If the teacher uses language correctly 
herself, and if she insists on the children using it cor- 
rectly, there will be no need to call the attention of the 
school to a child’s mistakes in pronunciation or in the use 
of words. Both of these defects will rapidly disappear if 
left alone. 

Where English is the native language of the child, the 
teacher need not concern herself much with the task of 
increasing his spoken vocabulary ; this will grow naturally 
and without apparent effort on her part, for in this field the 
context method is employed naturally by the teacher and 
by the children. Nor is the method limited to the school- 
room. The children, particularly when fortunately situ- 
ated, enlarge and perfect their spoken vocabulary at home 
and on the playground. 
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Much of the blundering which has characterized prim- 
ary methods during the past few decades may be traced 
directly to a misunderstanding of the relations which 
should exist between the child’s written and spoken vo- 
cabularies. The child who has not yet learned to read 
uses the auditory symbols in connection with all his 
thinking. The direct and primary pathways in his brain 
are from the temporal lobe to the motor area and second- 
arily to the speech centers. When we undertake to teach 
him to read, we endeavor to substitute the visual for the 
auditory symbol. Evidently this substitution should be 
made without disturbing the motor or thought complexes. 

The translation of written into oral language is the 
last stage in the process; it is the conclusion of the syllog- 
ism. The two symbols designating the same thought are 
equivalent. From these elemental principles in the psy- 
chology of the process under consideration, we may 
readily deduce two of the fundamental rules which should 
govern the initial stages of the process of teaching the 
child to read. 

I. The first written vocabulary taught to a child must 
lie well within the bounds of his spoken vocabulary. It 
should, in fact, be chosen from the most vivid portions 
of the child’s spoken vocabulary. 

II. The written symbols must be connected immediately 
with the things signified. It will not do to have spoken 
language intervene between the written angenge and 
the things which it describes. 

It is a matter of the greatest importance that the child 
should think in written language from the very begin- 
ning. The case is analogous to that presented by older 
pupils who undertake to master a foreign language. It 
is a matter of common observation that so long as we con- 
tinue to think in our own language, we acquire but scanty 
facility in the use of any other language. So long as 
we have to translate our thoughts before giving them 
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expression our language will be stiff and artificial. Ease 
comes only when we think in the very symbols that we 
use in speaking or in writing. This is as true of the 
relationship between written and spoken language as it 
is of that between one’s native and a foreign tongue, 
and it is as true of the child as it is of the man. Many of 
our most facile writers have talked haltingly, and some 
of our greatest talkers have had little power with their 
pens. It should be our aim to develop in the children 
power along both lines and this cannot be done unless 
they are taught to think in the language of the eye as well 
as in the language of the ear. The children have already 
learned to think in spoken language, and the tendency is 
very strong to continue to think in these symbols, hence 
it is necessary to build up the power of visual language 
without translating it into oral language. 

The children’s written language should begin with 
action words which the teacher should write on the black- 
board and illustrate for the children by doing the thing 
signified. After this the written words should be used 
by the teacher as a command or a permission for the 
children to perform the actions signified. The names 
of various familiar objects should be written on the board 
and the children should be allowed to handle them and 
exercise their several senses upon them. 

There should no attempt to build up syllables out of 
letters and words out of syllables in the initial stages 
of teaching the children to read. The utterance is the 
natural unit of language; it is in this way that the child 
has learned his spoken language and in the mastery of 
written language he will also find the utterance the most 
available unit. The utterance may consist of one word 
cy of several, but the child naturally apprehends it as 
one, as the symbol of a single thought or action. Later 
on he will recognize words as the component parts of 
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symbols by observing the same word in different utter- 
ances. The recognition of syllables and individual char- 
acters will gradually develop in the child’s conscious- 
ness in the same manner. 

It is scarcely necessary to lay stress on a third funda- 
mental rule for primary reading, but the rule is many- 
sided and enters into so many phases of the educative 
process that it is well to keep it in mind from the very 
start. 

III. Reading in the primary grades must not be iso- 
lated from the other school exercises. It must be quietly 
introduced into all the child’s thoughts and actions; it 
must be associated with his physical culture, with the 
exercise of his imagination, with the training of his 
senses, with his aesthetic and religious development. 

A typical fruit lesson for first grade work will serve as 
a concrete illustration of the way in which the symbols 
of written language may be made to take root in the 
child’s conscious life. 

On the teacher’s desk there is a covered basket of 
fruit containing apples, pears, peaches, lemons, oranges, 
grapes, etc. The children are lined up with their hands 
behind them, while the teacher allows each child in turn 
to touch the surfaces of the various fruits without look- 
ing at them and to name them to the class. Whenever the 
correct name is given the teacher praises the child. The 
fruit is then placed in the hands of the children and they 
are allowed to exercise upon the various specimens the 
temperature senses, the muscle sense, and the sense of 
pressure, as well as the sense of touch. The children are 
again allowed to name the fruits before being allowed 
to look at them, after which the fruit is divided and given 
to the children to eat. 

Children accustomed to eating the fruits will generally 
be found to possess mental pictures of them in which the 
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gustatory and the visual elements predominate and in 
_ which the other sensory elements are vaguely repre- 
sented. The object of these exercises is to bring out and 
strengthen the other sensory elements. After a few 
drills of this kind the children will posses mental images 
of these fruits that are rich in detail and strong in the 
tendency to enter into combinations with other cognitive 
elements, which are already in the mind or which may 
be in it subsequently. 

After the children have eaten the fruit, the teacher 
should endeavor to ascertain how many of them have 
seen these fruits grow. She should lead them to tell all 
they know about fruit trees and orchards and grape 
vines. The difference between trees and vines should 
be brought out and illustrated with pictures (colored pic- 
tures if possible). The children are then taken to the 
blackboard and shown a picture of an apple tree with 
a green apple hanging to one of its topmost branches 
and a little girl gazing up at it. It is much better, of 
course, that the teacher make this sketch in the presence 
of the children. When the children have all recognized 
the picture, the teacher writes the words ‘apple’ and 
‘apple tree’ on the blackboard, and explains that the 
written words stand for the objects, just as the pictured 
apple and the pictured tree do. 

The imaginations of the children are now exercised in 
sympathy with the child who is trying to get the apple 
from the tree. The child is supposed to call upon her 
friend the little bird, sitting on a branch of the tree. He 
comes to her aid, and the teacher now sketches the bird 
endeavoring to release the apple by pecking at its stem. 
The children may here be exercised in finding the word 
stem and in pronouncing it correctly. The object is 
shown to them on an apple which is passed around. 
Their attention is called to the picture of the stem on the 
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blackboard ; the word is finally written on the board and 
the relations between its oral and written forms empha- 
sized. When the bird fails in its efforts to release the 
apple, because the stem is too hard for its little bill, the 
child appeals to another friend, the sun, which is also 
sketched on the blackboard and the word developed, as 
in former instances. The children are asked how the 
sun can help the child and after they have sufficiently 
puzzled their little heads and exercised their imaginations 
over the problem, the teacher illustrates with red chalk 
the effect of the sun’s rays in ripening the apple, and the 
children are drilled on the written form of the word red. 
Finally, the child calls upon the wind to come to her aid. 
This is the signal for a drill in physical culture. One 
child plays the part of the wind and finds exercise for his 
lungs in vigorous blowing. The other children, with 
swaying arms and bodies, imitate the movements of the 
trees under a strong breeze, until the apple is supposed 
to be shaken from the branch. The moral and religious 
elements of this lesson will be found developed in Relig- 
ion, Second Book, page 27. 

It will readily be seen that in the first exercise of this 
lesson the children’s percepts of the various fruits are 
developed. Sensory elements, heretofore present in a 
vague way in the consciousness of the children, are 
brought out and strengthened. Direct experience is sub- 
stituted for mere representation elements in the case of sev- 
eral of the subordinate sensations. In the second exercise 
the strengthened percepts are correlated with other cog- 
nitive elements previously in the minds of the children. 
Summer vacations in the country are recalled, experi- 
ences in picking fruits from the trees and vines are re- 
vived, the likenesses and differences between the various 
fruits in their modes of growth are brought into con- 
sciousness. In the third exercise the imaginations of the 
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children are called into play and new combinations of the 
previous contents of their minds are secured. Their in- 
formation concerning processes in nature, such as the 
effects of the sun’s rays and of the wind on the ripening 
fruits, is enlarged. And in connection with all this fresh, 
vigorous mental content the written symbols of several 
of the thought elements and thought combinations are 
brought out and strengthened. 

Thus, in a single brief period, the children, acting in 
obedience to natural laws, enlarge their store of informa- 
tion and improve the quality of some of the information 
which they previously possessed. They build up new 
thought combinations and become acquainted, to some 
extent at least, with the play of certain natural forces in 
their environment. The pleasurable affective state main- 
tained throughout the lesson keeps their minds con- 
stantly active and in a receptive attitude. Their imagi- 
nations as well as their senses are exercised in a healthy 
manner and trained to act along right lines. They im- 
prove their use of oral language, get an excellent exer- 
cise in physical culture, calculated to impart strength 
to their muscles and grace to their bodies, and, what we 
are chiefly concerned with in this connection, they lay 
the secure foundations of written language at the very 
heart of the child’s mental life. Day by day, through 
exercises of this kind, the child acquires a written vo- 
cabulary of power which will enable him at pleasure to 
enlarge and enrich his knowledge of language through the 
context method of reading. 

From simple names and action words the teacher 
should proceed rapidly to simple action sentences and 
teach the child to think in written symbols from the be- 
ginning, which is a matter of the greatest importance 
not only for the child’s future as an elocutionist, but 
for his future as a student of books. 
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In this first stage of the child’s acquisition of written 
language a book is a needless impediment. The holding 
of a book distracts the child and hampers his movements, 
but there are graver reasons than this for insisting on 
blackboard and chart work. Our first task is to imprint 
on the child’s mind the written form of words and sen- 
tences, and the writing of the words on the board in the 
child’s presence is an important factor in this process. 
The teacher’s writing holds the child’s attention and 
directs it successively to each point along the line of the 
forming characters. There is thus made upon the child’s 
brain a deeper impression than could be made where the 
complete word is looked at in its entirety, as is the case 
when reading from a printed page. This consideration 
leads naturally to the fourth rule which we would lay 
down for the teaching of primary reading: 


IV. The script form should be taught before the printed 
form. 


Many additional considerations might be adduced in 
support of this rule. The primary pathway of all sen- 
sory impressions leads to the motor area of the brain. 
It is true that the sensory-motor pathway leads to action 
which will secure appropriate adjustment to the source 
of stimulation, but the nearest to this primitive pathway 
and inseparably bound up with it is that which leads to 
imitation. The child in imitating the teacher’s writing 
deepens the impression made on the eye. 

When a child has mastered a written vocabulary of 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred words, the transi- 
tion to the printed form may be secured through the use 
of charts. We are not, however, in favor of the stiff and 
rigid chart. The teacher should make her own charts 
with the same freedom that she writes her sentences on 
the blackboard. A stencil set, which may be obtained at 
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any printer’s supply company for a couple of dollars 
and a few cents worth of cardboard cut into strips two 
or three inches wide and a couple of feet long is all that 
is needed. The sentences that the children have learned 
to recognize in the script form should be printed on these 
strips and work similar to that employed with the script- 
form repeated. A comparison between the two forms 
will lend further help. A good deal of interest may be 
maintained for the children by doing this printing in their 
presence. The making of the sentences by the children 
themselves, by putting together blocks or individual let- 
ters printed on cardboard squares, sometimes proves 
serviceable in this final stage of preparation for the use 
of a book. 

The fifth rule for elementary reading might be formu- 
lated as follows: 


V. The child should not be allowed to read while his 
eye rests upon the word until the words have grown so 
familiar as to be recognized without effort. 


In the exercises outlined above no mention was made of 
vocalizing the utterances which the child learned to rec- 
ognize. The reasons for this omission will be found in the 
fifth rule. Correct vocalization is a difficult task and for 
its adequate performance it is necessary that the focus 
of corticle energy rest upon the vocal centre. When, 
however, the child must make an effort to recognize the 
word, high nerve tension is required in the visual area. 
When the child attempts to read under conditions which 
demand simultaneously high tension in these two remote 
centers of the brain, the result is the drawling reading 
that so frequently characterizes the child’s first efforts. 

In the method which we are here advocating the child 
first acts out the sentence written on the board, after 
which he’ copies it with his crayon or pencil, and only 
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when he has proved himself thoroughly familiar with the 
utterance and its meaning is he allowed to translate it 
into speech. In this translation he should stand with 
his back to the blackboard and speak from his memory of 
what was written. In like manner, in reading sentences 
from the chart, or from his text-book, the child should 
be taught to look away from the book before pronounc- 
ing the sentence. This method of reading should be main- 
tained throughout the first and the early part of the 
second year. In individual cases it might be continued 
with profit for a much longer period. 

We need scarcely add to this brief sketch the further 
suggestion that the vocabulary developed in this pre- 
liminary period should be chosen from the first part of 
the first book to be put into the child’s hands; and futher- 
more that the first two or three stories in the book should 
not contain a single unkown word. If this suggestion 
is heeded, the child will have time to grow accustomed to 
the holding of his book and he will have learned to be- 
lieve is his own power of reading before he meets his 
first difficulty and the difficulty will thus be more than 
half overcome in advance. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Four new Catholic high schools, two for boys and two for 
girls, were opened this fall in the city of St. Louis. They are 
free schools, centrally located, and under the control of a 
board of directors. The plans for their establishment were 
made public in connection with a pro-synodal meeting held 
last June, at which Archbishop Glennon presided. Rev. A. V. 
Garthoeffner, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, in explain- 
ing the project, has said: 

“Our ideal, of course, will be separate, independent build- 
ings, but at present we must content ourselves in establishing 
these high schools in some centrally located buildings until 
we have funds which will enable us to erect suitable public 
buildings. Beginning, we hope, in September, one high school 
for girls will be conducted in St. Teresa’s School, Grand Ave- 
nue and North Market Street, and will be under the charge 
of the Sisters of St. Joseph. The other girls’ school will be 
in St. Alphonsus’ School, Grand and Cook Avenues, and will 
be under the charge of the School Sisters of Notre Dame. One 
of the boys’ high schools will be at St. Peter and Paul’s, Eighth 
Street and Allen Avenue. It will supersede the present high 
school of that parish, which has been a pay institution, and 
will be taught by the Brothers of Mary. The other boys’ high 
school will be on the north side, in some parish that has not 
been decided on, and will be in charge of the Christian 
Brothers. 

“The high schools as we plan them now will be known as 
high school centers. They will not be parish institutions and 
will not be controlled by the pastor of the parish where lo- 
cated, but by a board of directors. To show that they are 
diocesan institutions and not parish institutions, some popular 
name equally applicable to the whole diocese will be applied 
to each. Probably these names will be the names of four 
former bishops and archbishops of St. Louis—Rosati, Kenrick, 
Ryan and Kain. These schools will be supported by the con- 
tributions of the Catholic people. It shall be our endeavor to 
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create a fund for buildings needed and to have the work on a 
permanent basis as soon as possible.” 


PROMINENT RELIGIOUS OF THE SACRED HEART 


The late Mother Catherine Digby, who died recently in 
Brussels, Belgium, had been a member of the Religious of the 
Sacred Heart for almost sixty years and had filled the office 
of Superior General of her community since 1895. Mother 
Digby was a daughter of a distinguished English-Irish family. 
She became a convert to the Catholic faith at the age of eighteen 
and entered the religious life shortly afterward. Her career 
was spent chiefly in France. As Superior General she visited 
the convents of the Sacred Heart in this country, Canada and 
Mexico about thirteen years ago. Her remarkable adminis- 
trative ability was never better shown than at the time of 
her community’s banishment from France. It is said that she 
succeeded in establishing a new convent outside of France 
for every one that had been closed during the persecution. 

Mother Sarah Jones, until a few years ago Superior of the 
Sacred Heart Convent, Kenwood, N. Y., died in September. 
She was the daughter of Judge Samuel Jones, of New York, 
and had spent sixty-five of her eighty-eight years in religious 
and educational work. 


AMERICAN SEMINARY FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


The zealous promotors of the American Seminary for For- 
eign Missions are rejoicing in the blessing and encouragement 
given to their work by the Holy See. Rev. Thomas F. Price, 
of North Carolina, and Rev. James A. Walsh, editor of “The 
Field Afar,” who were sent to Rome as delegates of the Cath- 
olic Foreign Mission Society to arrange for the establishment 
of the Seminary, have reported that the Holy Father is deeply 
interested in the apostolic work, believing that while there 
are yet in America many pagans to convert, “the development 
of this work for foreign missions would react most beneficially 
upon the home needs, strengthening and multiplying vocations 
in this country.” 
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In answer to many inquiries about the new seminary they 
have published the following paragraph from the original draft 
forwarded by His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons to the Arch- 
bishops of the United States: 

“It is proposed to begin the work on a small scale, near 
some established house of Catholic philosophy and theology. 
It would seek its permanent home well removed from the heart 
of city life, gradually securing its own professors, and de- 
veloping an exclusively apostolic atmosphere. No definite lo- 
cation is suggested, although a preference has been expressed 
by the organizers for a center reasonably convenient to the 
more populous Catholic zones, and, if possible, not too far 
removed from those states in which a knowledge of foreign 
missions has already been cultivated. It is expected that 
apostolic schools will be needed to serve later as feeders to the 
seminary.” 


COLLEGE AND SCHOOL NOTES 


The newly appointed Rector of the College of Noble Irish- 
men in Salamanca, Spain, the Rev. Denis J. O’Doherty, D.D., 
is a brother of the retiring Rector, the Rt. Rev. Michael J. 
O’Doherty, D.D., Bishop-elect of the diocese of Zamboanga, 
in Mindanao, P.I. Dr. Doherty was in this country when 
the news of his appointment as Retcor reached him. He has 
been lecturing here on educational and sociological questions 
for almost two years. 


Among the college appointments of the new year we note 
that of Miss Katherine E. Conway to the teaching staff of 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. For a number of years 
Miss Conway was assistant editor of “The Pilot.” She has 
lately been managing and literary editor of the “Republic” of 
Boston. In 1907 the University of Notre Dame conferred on 
her the Laetare Medal in recognition of her distinguished 
services as a Catholic writer and lecturer. 

Announcement has already been made that the question for 
a new site for St. Charles’ College, which was destroyed by 
fire on the sixteenth day of last March, was duly submitted 
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to the Superior General of the Sulpician Fathers, Very Rev. 
Henry Garriguet, who resides in Parish. Father Garriquet 
referred the decision of the matter to His Eminence Cardinal 
Gibbons, and the Cardinal has decided that the college should 
be rebuilt on the old site. 


The Domestic Science and Manual Training Departments of 
the public schools of Winona, Minn., are to be opened to the 
children attending the Catholic schools as a result of a recent 
action of the local School Board. The Board recognized the 
fact that the parish schools, by providing for the education of 
1,200 pupils, considerably lessened the drain on the public 
school funds and resolved to offer their pupils the same oppor- 
tunities for instruction in these branches as are enjoyed in 
the public schools. 

Patrick J. McCormick. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


When Should a Child Begin School? An inquiry into the 
relation between the age of entry and school progress, W. H. 
Winch, Baltimore, Warwick and York, Inc., 1911; pp. 98. 

This monograph, though somewhat difficult to the average 
teacher in this country, possesses unusual merit. It is a piece 
of careful research which not only yields valuable results in 
connection with the problem under investigation but, what is 
still more valuable to teachers in this country, it is full of 
suggestiveness and cannot fail to be of assistance to those who 
are undertaking the study of retardation and elimination in 
our schools. The general result arrived at by the author will 
prove a surprise to many. He says in his Preface: “I started 
the inquiry with an opinion in favor of early entry; but my 
only regret at the conclusion arrived at is due to the pain, as 
of wasted effort, felt by more than one excellent infant’s mis- 
tress to whom the full force of the figures came home.” 

The investigation is concerned with the school life of children 
between the ages of three and six. It is shown quite con- 
clusively that children who enter school at the age of five after 
a few months are fully the equal of children who have spent 
the previous two years in school. The work has important 
bearing on the kindergarten, or, rather, on the oft-debated 
question as to whether the kindergarten is helpful or not to 
the subsequent progress of the child. The following are some 
of the conclusions arrived at: “That from the entrance age of 
three to five, early entrance confers no intellectual advantage 
on the child either in his infant school work or in his subse- 
quent progress in later school life. That these conclusions are 
quite independent of the particular form of teaching adopted. 
The great elasticity of the English elementary educational 
system, obtaining more especially during the last ten years, 
has given rise to a number of widely varying schools, divers 
both in results and methods. I was careful to include schools 
of different ideals and different methods in the range of my 
inquiry. Identical results are found in schools in which the 
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youngest classes did nothing but ‘kindergarten’ work, and in 
schools in which no ‘kindergarten’ work was done. That, even 
in poor neighborhods, only a small proportion of children now 
avail themselves of the permission to come to school at three, 
and many come after five—the compulsory school age—is 
passed. That no advantage appears to exist in early entry 
so far as the subsequent attainment of good behavior and the 
development of attentiveness are concerned.” 

The infant school in the English sense of the term has not 
had a wide development in this country. The compulsory age 
is usually from six to seven in this country, whereas it is five 
in England. Permission to attend school is usually withheld 
until the age of five, whereas in England children of three 
years are accepted in the infant school. Dr. Winch’s conclu- 
sions, consequently, have not the same practical application 
here that they possess in England, but the method employed 
will prove serviceable in a high degree in dealing with many of 
the problems of our primary grades. 

Tuomas Epwarp 


Lessons in Logic, by William Turner, 8S. T. D., The Catholic 
Education Press, Washington, D. C., 1911; pp. 302. 

This text-book in Logic is the first of the Catholic University 
series of text-books in Philosophy and is intended for use in 
Catholic schools and colleges. It aims to present the logic of 
the scholastics in a form suitable to the requirements of mod- 
ern philosophical study and by means of a method which will 
make this study easy and natural for beginners. It is not too 
much to say that an examination of the book convinces one that 
the author has succeeded with his plan. He has presented us 
with a neat and handy volume embodying all that we associate 
with the logic of the schoolmen and in language well adapted 
to the needs of our schools. The arrangement and presentation 
of the various elements of the science and art of logic are so 
made that their continuity and interrelation are well shown. 
From the introduction to the end the work has a fullness of 
expression, and a fund of illustration and example that ban- 
ished any danger of misunderstanding or confusion. Some 
terms will be found in it that connote a distinctly different 
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meaning from that employed by many other authors, but they 
will hardly fail of being understood here. 

From another point of view the book will render a real serv- 
ice. For Catholics the language of English philosophy has 
many defects aud shortcomings, as for instance, that implied 
by the term “substance.” Dr. Turner takes every occasion to 
point out these defects and discrepancies when compared with 
the terminology of Catholic philosophy, while occupying him- 
self with the exposition and defense of such well-known schol- 
astic properties as the syllogism. 

His method has the advantage of having been used in the 
class room for years and found practical. Unlike many of the 
philosophers, Dr. Turner has realized that the logical order is 
not always the one to adopt in the presentation of his subject 
to the class, that it is often the inverse of the pedagogical order. 
The student’s capacities and mental content must be respected 
before new knowledge can be successfully imparted to him. The 
teacher in consequence wisely begins where the student can 
meet him and not where the student ought to be. “The truth 
which naturally comes first, considering the nature and pre- 
vious content of the mind, is not always the truth which should 
come first, logically, that is, considering the abstract relation 
among the truths themselves.” Teachers will appreciate this 
advantage and find a security in using the method not obtain- 
able in many other works on the same subject. For those also 
who look for a trustworthy exposition of the principles under- 
lying Catholic philosophy, and who would understand the 
science and art of logic with its manifold applications, this 
work will be found most satisfactory. For older students it 
will be a delightful review of a subject which perhaps has never 
before been presented to them in a more attractive, or inter- 


esting manner. 
Patrick J. McCormick. 


Education as Growth, or the Culture of Character, L. H. 
Jones, Boston, Ginn & Co., 1911, pp. V-275. 

This is a book of unusual merit which Catholic educators 

particularly will welcome. The author does not lack the cour- 


age of his convictions. He speaks from long experience, illum- 
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ined by wide reading of educational literature. Perhaps the 
most striking feature of the book, in contradistinction to the 
pedagogical literature which has made its appearance during 
the last decade, is the emphasis laid upon the soul as a spiritual 
being superior te the body which it inhabits and which has 
a destiny beyond this world. The book, however, is not given 
up to a theoretical discussion of the spirituality and the 
immortality of the soul or the freedom and responsibility of 
man; these matters are rather incidental, or should we say 
are everywhere assumed rather than proven, while the atten- 
tion of the reader is directed to the practical issues of educa- 
tion as seen from the viewpoint of one who is not a materialist. 
The author was for some years superintendent of schools in 
Indianapolis, Indiana, and in Cleveland, Ohio, and is widely 
known as the author of the Jones Readers. 

In his introductory chapter, the Point of View, there are 
many things which every teacher should ponder. And these 
are not things spun out of the inner consciousness of the 
theorist, “the author writes out of an experience of more than 
forty years of teaching and supervision of schools; and it is 
the result of this extensive experience in actual school work 
that he has wrought into these pages, rather than the logical 
analysis of the theme from the standpoint of the abstract 
student.” The relative importance which the author attaches 
to the development of the soul and the body in education 
is not left in obscurity. “Fundamental among these [the 
author’s beliefs] is the belief that the human being whose edu- 
cation is discussed in these pages is, in its essence, a spiritual 
being, that is, a being whose essential nature is expressed by 
its thinking, feeling, and willing; and that its material body is 
merely a necessary condition to existence in this world of 
matter. . . . There is implied underneath this view the 
belief in the immortality of the individual human soul, since 
it is everywhere considered as enduring and accountable; while 
the body is treated as a necessary condition of the performance 
of human functions and therefore as an actual part of the 
human being.” This truth, from a somewhat different angle, is 
stated in a way which should serve many teachers as an anti- 
dote against prevalent errors in modern psychology. “The 
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writer believes that there is a wide difference between the 
cause of mental action and the mere occasion or condition 
of such action ; and that while conditions or occasions, or even 
motives, may come to the spirit through the body, the real 
power to begin, direct and control such action is lodged with 
the soul and not in the body.” 

Another truth that should prove very welcome to teachers in 
these days when so much is heard about physical heredity and 
its limitations and when the idea of Redemption is scoffed at 
stands out clearly in the pages of this book. “The power of 
one person to enter vicariously into another’s life, through the 
implanting of ideals and motives, is a truth that lies close to 
the heart of professional teaching, and gives to educational 
work its highest inspiration.” The implications of this truth 
are brought out in many places, as for example, in the follow- 
ing: “It is also recognized that evil has the same general op- 
portunity for increasing its range of power over the world as 
has good, were it not for two factors, namely, (1) the possibility 
of vicarious regeneration of others by faithful parents and 
teachers, who furnish ideals and motives; and (2) the greater 
strength and persistence of good over evil in the world. Nature 
is favorable to recovery, whether the disease be physical or 
moral. This eternal health and sanity at the heart of things 
is the saving element in all life. The possibility of evil— 
degeneracy—is the necessary accompaniment of high develop- 
ment and supernal worth in human character; but it is only 
the negative side, and it has not the strength nor the per- 
sistence of the positive, aggressive, saving element in the good.” 
The teacher’s need of constant professional study is very well 
put, and it should help, at least, to disturb the complacency of 
many teachers who feel that nature has relieved them of the 
necessity of studying the principles and methods of education. 
“The author is aware that a few favored persons inherit the 
ability to understand human nature in the concrete without 
studying it in the abstract, but he is also aware that most 
people need all the help possible before attempting to deal 
with so complex a prvhlem as a school; and he is therefore a 
firm believer in the study of psychology and allied subjects 
by all persons who would aspire to the high title of teacher. 
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Through long experience in teaching and the supervision of 
schools he has observed that those young teachers who at first 
teach so well by native grace, lose this power after a little 
while unless they grow interested in a more scientific study 
of their work. Their supply of native or inherited tact is soon 
exhausted, and their interest, at first stimulated by novelty, 
begins to wane unless a careful study of human nature and its 
needs supplies a more permanent set of motives. Without 
such study the teacher who started out as a wise, tactful, suc- 
cessful worker frequently grows into a routine follower of 
form, and ends in being a mediocre, commonplace, dissatisfied 
drudge. On the other hand, the author has seen those who 
blundered openly and unmistakably at first, saved by their 
earnestness and enthusiasm, which led them to study their 
profession. Many of these he has seen grow into teachers of 
great tact, freedom, and efficiency, through this more funda- 
mental understanding of the principles of teaching. In fact, 
his observations have led him into the belief that in general 
only those who keep an interest in the continued study of the 
principles of their work and their application, continue to be 
efficient as the years go by, or attain to any degree of success 
which would warrant their being considered as professional 
teachers.” The book throughout is characterized by good psy- 
chology, sound philosophy, a healthy mental and moral tone 
and by the wisdom which experience brings to the alert student. 
THomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


